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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF DEVOTIONS TO THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


No. L—J/oly Communion. 


Next to the truths of our holy religion and the history of our 
spiritual mother, the Church, there is no subject more worthy 
of our attention than that which is generally understood by 
the name of Christian Antiquities. ‘Of course, the study of 
this subject is almost necessarily united with the study of the 
other two; that is, both with Theology and with Ecclesiastical 
History. "Nevertheless it may also be treated independently, 
as a study by itself; and in some respects it appears to have 
the advantage over ‘either the one or the other—perhaps for 
this very reason, because it holds a sort of middle place be- 
tween the two, partaking in some degree of the nature of both. 
We do not of course intend to insinuate that the study of 
Christian Antiquities is really superior either to that of Ti: 
logy or of Ecclesiastical History, or can, under any circum- 
stances, be supposed to supers sede such studies in those who 
are bound to study; but what we mean is this, that it seems 
to us that it might be made a most valuab le instrument of 
popular instruction In this country at the present day. It 
both implies and conveys a certain degree of theological! know- 
ledge, and, in some instances at least, it gives an insignt into 
many intricate passages of Lcclesiasti cal History; but it is 
not so dry as the one, nor so Jong and tedious as the other. 
To the great majority of mankind, catechisms of Cliristian 
doctrine and dogmatic treatises of any kind, however short, 
are SO extremely distasteful that they can never be persuaded 
to open them; and if religious knowledge can only be ob- 
tained at this price, they are content rather to go without it 
altogether. Ecclesiastical History, on the other hand, though 
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not liable to the same objection of being dull and dry, is yet 
too long for common use ; each page does not tell its own tale, 
so as to convey a distinct moral or theological lesson; you 
must read and learn a great deal before you can get a clear, 
consistent view of any part of it. In these days, then, of roy a 
roads to learning, when men are so impatient of toilsome study 
that they must have the pith of every thing (as they say) dished 
up for them in the leading article of a review, rather than seek 
it out for themselves even in the broad and handsome pages of 
« modern octavo, we think the study of Christian Antiquities 
might be made peculiarly useful, as indirectly bringing before 
the mind, and insinuating, as it were, rather than inculcating, 
many of the most important dogmas of our holy religion. 
Indeed, we know of few works more calculated to do good 
service to the cause of religious truth amongst us at the pre- 
sent day, and whose appearance we should ‘hail with ereater 
pleasure, as filling up one of the too numerous voids in English 
Catholic literature, than a really sound, yet at the same time 
popular, Manual of Christian Antiquities. Perhaps we have 
not been very happy in our selection of a title for the book 
which we desiderate; for we do not mean to say that we wish 
to sce a mere compression of all the principal facts in the 
coodly quartocs of Mamachius, or the more modest octavoes 
of Selvaggi upon the same subject, done into a small duo- 
cdecimo volume—though eyen this perhaps might not be alto- 
vether an unprofitable labour,—but we mean something much 
more full and complete, and at the same time more interesting 
and attractive. In fact, we mean, as nearly as possible, the 
very thing that has been recently described by a clever writer 
in the pages of the Catholic School (No. V. p. 126). We 
should like to see a book (or books rather, for the materials 
would far exceed the limits of a single volume) which should 
contain, upon a// subjects of C hristian doctrine that are capable 
of it, something of the same kind of historical illustration that 
is proposed upon the subject of the Holy Eucharist in the fol- 
lowing extract from “ A Nun’s Plan of Education.” ‘1. Some 
facts drawn from Holy Scripture concerning the figures of the 
Sacrament; 2. The account of the institution itself, given in 
an interesting manner, with the circumstances of it; 3. Some 
stories from ‘the his story of the early ages of the Church, to 
die the faith of that time; 4. Of heretics who denied the 
doctrine, so as to shew that its denial is no new or unknown 
discovery, but one long since exposed and refuted; 5, Facts 
respe ting the visible appearances in the Sacred Host t, attested 
miracles, &e.3 6, Reasons for our particular love and deve- 
tion, and their practical effect upon the conduct and character; 
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7. Some of the Protestant errors which have been, as we have 
seen, long since refuted by the Church; 8. The punishments 
which incredulity and irreverence upon this subject have in- 
curred.” 

We are thoroughly of one mind with the authoress of this 
sketch, that it is not to be doubted but that the truths of reli- 
gion placed before men’s minds in this way would render them 
extremely interesting, and impress them very deeply on the 
understanding, and that no merely verbal explanation of the 
dogma of the ‘Real Presence, and of the exact formulas of faith 
by “which it is expressed, would ever have the same force as 
such a full illustration as this; and we earnestly hope that the 
hint will not be thrown away upon some of those who have 
leisure and ability thoroughly to carry out the idea in the 
way that it deserves. 

In the following pages this has not of course been at- 
tempted. Indeed, if ary resemblance at all be discoverable 
between the method proposed by the writer from whom we 
have just quoted, and that which we have followed ourselves 
in the few chapters upon the same subject that will be found 
in the present and two or three future numbers of our Maga- 
zine, we beg to assure our readers that the coincidence will 
have been merely fortuitous, since our remarks were thrown to- 
gether, even in their present form, at a time when the Catholic 
School was not yet in esse. We have only availed ourselves 
of such resemblance as there undoubtedly is between them, as 
a convenient opportunity of giving greater publicity to what 
we conceive to be a very valuable suggestion in the pages of 
our contemporary ; and having done this, we bring these preli- 
minary observations to a close, and shall proceed to treat, in 
our own way, on the subject indicated by our title. 


** In the day that God created man, He made him to his 
own likeness ;” but as soon as he had disobeyed God’s word, 
his nature became deteriorated in all its parts, and this like- 
ness was in a measure lost. Henceforward human nature pre- 
sented the strange incongruity of a real capacity for virtue 
bowed down by an overpowering tendency to vice—a faculty 
and an aptitude for the knowledge and the love of God 
thwarted, and practically rendered inoperative, by the prepon- 
derance of evil desire. And this was the great problem which 
perplexed the ancient world, and in the solution of which so 
many and such diverse courses were pursued. 

Amongst the great majority of the heathen, it would 
almost seem as though the lying promise of Satan had been 
repeated in broken and mysterious eckoes from generation to 
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generation, saying, *‘ You shall be as gods, if only you will 
obey my words ;” All this will I give you, if, falling down, 
you will adore ‘me 3” so earnest were they in the systematic 
indule rence of every evil passion, each seeking to surpass the 
other in the invention or the practice of more cruel and de- 
basing rites. Here and there, however, might be found some 
few individuals, who, either because they listened more at- 
tentively to the secret whisperings of the higher part of their 
nature, or that there reached them some scanty record of pri- 
mitive tradition, or some indistinct reflection of a distant and 
limited revelation, certainly ordered their lives with a more 
steady regularity; either busying themselves in the exercise 
of the social and domestic virtues, or yielding obedience to 
the rules of an austere philosophy. Amid this chaos of opin- 
ions and practices, religious and Irreligious, at first sight so 
irreconcilable with one another, it has been observed by a 
modern French author, that traces may almost universally be 
discovered, more or less distinct, of a remembrance of lost 
privileges, and of a desire to recover them; nay, even of a 
hope that such a recovery was possible; and that the ulti- 
mate object of this hope was always an approximation to, if 
not an actual union with, Deity itself. The ingenious author 
to whom we refer has attempted to demonstrate this propo- 
sition even with reference to some of the grossest fables of 
heathen mythologies; but, however this may be, there cer- 
tainly is truth in the remark as far as regards some of the s 
tems of ancient philosophy. tor whereas perfection of hap- 
piness has always been considered an inalienable attribute of 
Divinity, the highest good attainable by man was uniformly 
represented as consisting only in that occupation, be it what 
it may, whereon Divinity was engaged. ‘The Epicurean idea, 
for instance, of the nature of God, revelling in undisturbed re- 
pose, because the government of the world was too laborious, 
naturally connected itself with a code of morals in which dis- 
cipline and self-restraint were unknown, and which in popular 
practice, therefore, became lax and licentious; whilst the Peri- 
patetics, on the contrary, whose Deity was ever absorbed in the 
highest intellectual exercise, taught their disciples to curb their 
passions and bring’ them into subjection, in order that they 
might devote the “whole energies of their being to habits of 
unearthly contemplation. Indeed, Aristotle expressly recom- 
mends and confirms his theory of man’s greatest good by an ap- 
eal to its superhuman character—its resemblance to Divinity. 
Thus, all ancient wisdom and worship, and even the errors 
and superstitions connected with them, may be regarded as 
in some measure the prophetic aspiration of mankind, crying 
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aloud for a re-union with their Creator. And if this be true 
of the Gentile world, it is of course infinitely more so of the 
chosen people, whose whole history was a divinely-appointed 
preface and preparation for that re-union, and all their laws 
and ceremonies only types and figures of the manner in which 
it should be accomplished. Yet how faint and imperfect a 
conception of the reality was granted either to the Jew or 
Gentile! ‘To the one it had been dimly shadowed forth in 
prophetic mysteries; to the other it had been presented in 
disfigured guise by obscure and corrupt traditions; yet both 
alike failed to recognise it when it came; and He who had 
been for ages “ the desired of nations” was at first rejected by 
all: ** He came unto his own, and his own received Him not; 
the world was made by Him, and the world knew Hin not.” 
And, in truth, the Incarnation is a mystery of humility and 
of love, such as must needs perplex and amaze the mind of the 
natural man—a mystery which, as nothing but the wisdom 
of God could have conceived, his mercy purposed, and his 
power executed; so faith alone, which is his gift, can appre- 
hend and receive. ‘*O the infinite riches of the goodness of 
God!” exclaims St. Chrysostom ; “ O wonderful mystery which 
every where surrounds me! I once partook of his likeness, 
but I did not retain it; He now partakes of my flesh, that He 
may restore that likeness, and render my flesh immortal. Be- 
hold, He communicates with us in a second communion more 
wonderful than the former: in the former He gave to us a 
share in something that was superior to ourselves; in the 
second He himself receives a share in what is inferior to his 
own nature. This is far more divine than the former, and, 
to those who consider aright, far more amazing. O strange 
and unheard-of union! He who is self-existent is made; the 
Uncreated is created; the Infinite is confined within limits; 
He who maketh rich is Himself made poor, taking upon Him 
the poverty of my flesh, that I may be made rich by his 
Divinity; He who filleth all things is Himself made empty, 
emptying Himself for awhile of his own glory, that I may be 
made partaker of his fulness; He, of whom it had been said, 
‘let all the angels adore Him,’ receives the homage of brute 
beasts, of humble shepherds, and of pilgrim strangers; He, 
whose are all the beasts of the woods, the cattle on the hills, 
and the fowls of the air, suffers hunger and thirst, and receives 
the supply of his most necessary wants from the ministering 
hands of others; the Lord of all power and might is led away 
bound by soldiers; the Lord of glory is put to open shame; 
and, finally, the Lord of life suffers a cruel and lingering 


death.” 
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All this was done that the justice of God might ke satis- 
fied in our behalf, and that there might be purchased for us 
an entrance into the kingdom of heaven; but it still remained 
to make us individually partakers in these benefits; and for 
this purpose it was necessary to provide something more nearly 
personal to ourselves. Jesus Christ, born in the stable at 
Bethlehem, going about doing good in Judaa, suffering on 
the Cross at Mount Calvary, rising again on the third ‘day, 
and ascending into heaven, was still in a manner strange and 
foreign to us; all this was yet to be wrought in ourselves; 
we, too, must be born again; ‘‘ Christ must be formed én ws ;” 
we must be “dead with Christ, that we may also live together 
with Him;” we must be ‘ buried together with Christ by bap- 
tism into death, that, like as Christ has risen from the dead, so 
we also may walk in newness of life,” and, being ‘risen with 
Christ, we must have our life hid with Him in God;” in a 
word, ‘‘ stripping ourselves of the old man with his deeds, we 
must put on the new, Him who is renewed unto knowledge, 
according to the image of Him that created him.” Such is 
the language of Holy Scripture concerning the life of the 
Christian ; ‘he must ‘put on Jesus Christ ;” his life must be 
the life of Jesus Christ in him. And to effect this oreat 
change, Christ has instituted certain Sacraments, to be, as it 
were, the channels whereby the gifts that He has purchased 
for us by his sufferings and death should be conveyed to the 
soul, and appropriated by each one of us individually; to be 
the means whereby, as by an instrument, righteousness should 
be begun in us, and, being begun, should be confirmed and 
receive Increase, or, if at any time it were lost, should be again 
recovered, 

This is the general aim and purpose of all these ordinances ; 
they are appointed to convey an internal sanctifying power to 
our souls, to effect our re-union with God, and to establish us 
in the most intimate communion with Him; but above all, 
this is the purpose of that which is the crown and consumma- 
tion of all the other sacraments, we mean, the most holy Sacra- 
ment of the altar. For whilst the other sacraments supply 
remedies, some to one fault or weakness of our nature, some 
to another, or confer special graces, each suited to some pecu- 
liar circumstances of our need, this, on the contrary, contains 
within itself the source and fountain of all grace, the very 
Author and Giver of all sacraments, the real corporal Presence 
of Jesus Christ himself. And hence it is, that this Sacrament 
has always appropriated to itself some of those names and titles 
which are really common to them all; and the Church has 
ever guarded these sacred mysteries with even more than ordi- 
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nary care and jealousy, watching over them with the warmest 
and most enthusiastic devotion; sometimes indeed manifesting 
her love and gratitude (yet at the same time her deep awe and 
reverence) by one form of outward development, sometimes 
by another, but ever accounting them as the most costly pearl 
committed to her keeping, the source of all her treasures, the 
centre of all her glory. Her preachers, too, have exhausted 
their powers of eloquence in shewing forth their praises; the 
learning of her doctors has been spent on declaring their nature 
and unfolding their hidden properties; her martyrs have suf- 
fered death, rather than expose them to the insults and in- 
juries of unbelievers; her saints have been again and again 
“rapt to the very heaven,” and enjoyed a foretaste of blessed- 
ness, through their reception, or by their mere contemplation ; 
and all her faithful children, every where and at all times, have 
triumphed over their enemies, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, only by virtue of the supernatural strength which was 
thus imparted to them. 

In the following pages, tlien, we propose to lay before our 
readers some brief account of whatever is most worthy of 
observation in this devotion of the Church towards the Holy 
Eucharist; any notable change of discipline, cither in the 
manner or in the time of partaking of it, or in any other par- 
ticular intimately connected with its celebration; the origin 
and history of certain religious observances, or forms of devo- 
tion, which are either now, or have been in times past, cele- 
brated in its honour; some of the most remarkable histories 
which belong to it, either in the way of miraculous appear- 
ances, attesting the truth of the doctrine, of judgments attend- 
ing its profanation, or of special privileges vouchsafed to those 
favoured servants of God who had exhibited a particular devo- 
tion towards it; in a word, of whatever seems calculated to be 
at once most interesting and most instructive upon this very 
important subject. 


The Communion of the body and blood of Christ, then, 
being the means whereby fallen man is brought into the most 
intimate communion and fellowship with his Redeemer, the 
devotion of the first Christians naturally prompted them to a 
frequent and even daily participation thereof; for since He 
had expressly declared that to receive of this food was (for 
adults) a condition of the resurrection to glory, and to abstain 
from it was to be without the gift of life, they judged it quite 
as needful for their souls’ health, that they should approach 
this heavenly banquet day by day, as that they should make 
the same frequent provision for the support of their mortal 
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bodies. Moreover, as far as they had been instructed at all as 
to the frequency with which they should communicate, the 
same rule had been proposed to them; “ Give us this day our 
daily bread,” was a petition which Ue himself had taught 
them; and they could not surely err in supposing that in these 
words there was a direct and special reference to that ‘ super- 
substantial” bread ‘which cometh down from heaven, that if 
any man eat of it, he may not die.” As soon, then, as his 
bodily presence had been removed, and the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter, had come down, we read that “ they continued 
daily with one accord in the temple, and broke bread from 
house to house ;” and perseverance “fin the communication 
of the breaking of bread” is mentioned as an equally abiding 
characteristic of their lives, as perseverance in the true faith 
or in prayer. ‘This habit of daily communion appears to have 
remained in universal, or at least in general, use during the 
period of the Church’s persecutions; so long as these con- 
tinued, there was no temptation for any to attach himself to 
the body of the Church who did not also intend to order his 
life according to its rules and precepts; and for such as really 
purposed to do this, to fight manfully as true soldicrs of Jesus 
Christ, and to yield a full and he ‘arty obedience to all the 
commandments of the Gospel; for such as these, there was 
an absolute necessity of being continually clothed in this hea- 
venly panoply. “We ask for our daily bread,” says St. Cy- 
prian, ‘and communicate daily, receiving the food of life, lest, 
falling into some sin, we should be obliged to abstain, and 
so be cut off from the body of Christ.” 

sut the same causes which rendered it so imperative that 
the Christians of those days should never go forth to the battle 
unstrengthened by this supernatural food, made it very difficult, 
if not impossible, that they should always meet together to 
receive it. It is true, it had been originally imparted, not to 
single individuals apart from the rest, “but to the whole com- 
pany of the Apostles assembled at one common meal; and 
whereas it was a special sacrament of love, knitting us toge- 
ther by closest bonds of communion one with another, and 
with Christ our head, it was most fitting that men should con- 
tinue ‘‘ to come together into one place,” as often as they de- 
sired to partake of it; nevertheless the circumstances of the 
times did not permit such frequent assemblies of the faithful : 
in those days men were forced to screen their religion from the 
knowledge of their nearest neighbours, or if at any time it 
became known, to hide themselves and to wander about in de- 
serts, in mountains, in dens and caves of the earth: how could 
these securely meet together for the daily celebration of the 
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Christian mysteries? For these reasons, then, the deacons 
and inferior clergy were appointed to carry portions of the 
blessed Sacrament to those who had been unav oidably absent, 
whether because they were sick, or in prison, or from what- 
ever other cause prevented from personally assisting at the 
sacrifice; and not only so, but even those of the laity who 
were present, though they communicated, were yet permitted 
to receive another “portion to reserve in their own homes, in 
case circumstances should hinder their speedy reunion. ‘Thus 
St. Cyprian* mentions of a woman in his own day, who had 
committed a great sin by sacrificing at the altars of some of 
the heathen gods, that she went on one occasion to open the 
vessel in which she kept the Lord’s body, with the intention 
of communicating herself, but was terrified and prevented 
from doing so by the flames of fire that issued from it; and 
Tertullian, } speaking of one whose husband was a pagan, and 
ignorant of his wife’s religion, says that he need not be told 
what it 1s which she eats secretly every morning before she 
tastes any other food; for that even if he should ‘discover that 
it was bread, still he will not therefore suspect its real nature 
and properties. 

This custom, like so many others both in matters civil and 
ecclesiastical, was suffered to continue long after the circum- 
stances which gave rise to it had ceased. In the Kast} we 
find a hermit in the tenth century consulting the Archbishop 
of Corinth, who had been attracted by the fame of his s sanctity 
to visit him in his own cell, as to what method of communi- 

cating ought to be observed by persons such as he was, living 
apart from the society of men. The Archbishop replied, that 
they should receive, if possible, from the hands of a priest, as 
others did; but that if this could not be, they were to put 
the vessel in which they kept the consecrated species on the 
altar, if they had a chapel, or, if there were nothing but a 
mere cell, then upon the cleanest bench they could provide, 

and unfolding and spreading thereon a cloth to serve for a 
corporal, they were reverently to place on it the blessed Sacra- 
ment itself; next, they should burn incense before it, and 
sing the Creed, the Sanctus, or certain appropriate Psalms ; 
kneel thrice in humble adoration, and then reverently bringing 
their hands together, receive it into the mouth and say, Amen; 
after which, having drunk wine from a cup specially set apart 
for the purpose, and never profaned by any common uses, they 
were to gather up all that remained, and to replace it with 
care into the vessel, taking every precaution that no particle 


* De Lapsis. + Ad Uxor. lib. ii, c. 4. 
+ Acta S. Luce junioris, apud Combes. Auct. Bibl. Pat. tom. ii. p. 986. 
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should fall to the ground. But not only did the practice of 
private communion remain among those who led solitary lives 
in the wilderness, and to whom such an indulgence was in a 
manner necessary, because they could not often approach the 
ordinary dispensers of God’s mysteries: it was retained in 
the days of Basil,* even among the whole multitude of the 
faithful in Egypt, especially in Alex: andria, not without scan- 
dal, however, to some of the weaker brethren, who were ig- 
norant that it had been ever sanctioned by the general usage 
of the Church. In the West, too, it was not unknown to Rome 
in the days of St. Jerome;} and it seems to have continued 
at least to the beginning of the sixth century; and even in 
the end of the seventh it was necessary fora councilt to decree 
that no laic should communicate himself, if a bishop, priest, 
or deacon could be found instead ; and later still, in the twelfth 
century, it was customary in some places for religious virgins, 
on the day of their consecration, to receive a host from. the 
hands of the priest, with which they should communicate 
themselves every day of the following week; and in Rome, 
when a bishop was consecrated by the Pope, he only con- 
sumed a portion of the host which he had received on the day 
of his consecration, reserving the rest that he might minister 
it to himself during the next forty days: a peculiarity some- 
times observed by priests also immediately after their ordination, 
and which is said to have had some mystical reference to the 
forty days of our Lord’s sojourn upon earth after his resur- 
rection from the dead.§ Now, however, it has long since dis- 
appeared, even as a partial obseivance, from every branch of 
the Church: only in one instance it is said to have been re- 
vived in later days, in behalf of the unhappy Mary Queen of 
Scots, to whom, if we inay credit the assertions of several of 
her biographers, | St. Pius V. mercifully conceded the same 
privilege, because the crucl malignity of her enemies would 
not permit the ministers of religion to have access to her. 
Nevertheless, by means of this indulgence from the Pontiff, 
and through the kindness of her friends, who found means of 
providing her with consecrated hosts for the purpose, she was 
not deprived of that strengthening bread of life which she so 
much needed. It was only through this same indulgence, as 
we have said, that the early Christians were able to arm them- 





* Epist. 289. | } Epist. 48, ad Pammach. 

+ Conc. Quinisext. can. 53. Labbe, Conc. tom. vii. p. 1374. 

§ Alcuin " Div. Off. c. xxxvii. Fulbert, Ep. ad Finard. apud Bibl. Pat. Max. 
tom. xvill. p. 

| De Vita et Rebus gestis. S. P, Mariz Scot. Reg. tom. ii. London, 1725, 
pp. 45, 75, 113. 
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selves against the many dangers which surrounded them; and 
the prevalence of such a pr actice is one of the strongest proofs 
that could be alleged of the frequency with which “they com- 
municated. 

The habit of daily communion, however, appears to have 
eradually relaxed with the decay of primitive fervour, and no 
uniformity was observed in the degree of frequency admitted 
in its stead. It is clear, from the language of some of the 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, that they lived them- 
selves in the habit of daily communion, and that they also 
administered it daily to some others. At the same time, it 
cannot be denied but that there was great remissness among 
Christians generally in this matter, more especially in the 
Fastern Church. St. Chrysostom complains again and again,* 
that he stands at the altar, day after day, inviting the people 
in vain, or that if they come at all, it is only fous the force 
of habit, on the recurrence of stated seasons, such as during 
Lent, or at Epiphany, or at Laster, or only twice in the year, 
or even once in two years; and St. Ambrose not obscurely 
intimates that many of the eastern Greeks had already in his 
own time learned to communicate but once in a year.~ ‘This 
decline from the zeal of the first ages is painfully marked by 
the necessity which called for the special enactment of a decree 
in the beginning of the sixth century that all should commu- 
nicate at least three times in the year, at Christmas, Kaster, 
and Whitsuntide; to which was added in France the feast of 
the Epiphany, and in Spain that of the Transfiguration. But 
since this is only the extreme limit of unfrequency, of which 
if any man fell short he thereby ceased to be a living mem- 
ber of the Church, it furnishes no real clue to the habits of 
those who strove in earnest to do the will of God, and to save 
their souls. These, of course, followed a far different rule, 
of which, though it cannot now be ascertained with accuracy, 
many traces may be found in the annals of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. 

Thus, the Council of Paris, a.p. 829, warned the em- 
peror, Louis le Debonnaire, that he was bound to receive as 
often as he could, in order to excite the rest of the court by 
his example: St. Peter Damian,t a.p. 1062, recommended 
daily communion as the surest armour and safeguard of chas- 
tity, which may be taken as a clear proof that the primitive 
practice was not then altogether extinct: even in some parts 
of the Greek Church,§ in the days of Theodcre Archbishop 

* Hom. in Matt. lii.; in Eph. iii.; in Heb. xvii. {+ De Sacram. v. 4. 


t Annal. Camaldul. lib. xviii. 46, ed. Venet. 1756. 
§ Labbe, Concil. tom. viii. p. 23, 
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of Canterbury, if a man absented himself from communion 
during three successive Sundays, he incurred the sentence of 
excommunication; and although the Church of Rome did not 
enforce frequency of communion by the same awful penalty, 
ret those of her children who were faithful never failed to 
partake of the sacred mysteries at least every Sunday. This 
was prescribed to the monks of the rule of St. Benedict ;* 
and this too was probably the rule introduced into our own 
country by St. Austin and his Roman companions; for when 
the Scottish missionaries in the north introduced the practice 
of confining the privilege to Christmas, :piphany, and Easter, 
the venerable Bede addressed an earnest exhortation to Arch- 
bishop Egbert that he would cause this abuse to be reformed, 
for that he knew there were thousands in all ranks of life who 
ought to communicate every Sunday and holyday, as they did 
in Rome and other Catholic countries. ‘The second Council 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, a.p. 836, required that men should com- 
municate every Sunday, “lest, by withdrawing from the Sacra- 
ments (it was said), they should withdraw from salvation.” 
The same thing was recommended by the council assembled 
at Cloveshoe in the year 747; and when, at a later period, 
communion three times in the year was required of all, they 
were still admonished that besides this they ought to draw 
near to the altar every Sunday in Lent, as well as on the 
three days before Laster, and every day during its octave. 
Pope Nicholas the First too, in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, recommended the inhabitants of Bulgaria, who had writ- 
ten to consult him on many points of discipline, the practice 
of daily communion during Lent, and seems to imply that 
such was the custom in Rome. 

It was not till the beginning of the thirteenth century 
that Pope Innocent the Third reduced the universal obliga- 
tion of Christians to a single communion in the year, and ap- 
pointed for this purpose the festival of Icaster—a time which 
had been always especiaily consecrated to the performance of 
this duty; so that St. Chrysostom was obliged to rebuke the 
folly of those who, leading careless lives, and never coming at 
other times, yet insisted upon coming now, as though it were 
not the same victim that was always offered, or as though the 
Sacrament did not confer the same graces to-day, yesterday, 
and for ever. This decree ef the Lateran Council was con- 
firmed by the Fathers assembled at Trent, and continues 
therefore to rule the practice of the Church in this matter; 
that is, it is only once in the year that she sends forth to the 
highways and hedges, and compels men to come in, that her 
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table may be filled; and though, when the King shall come in 
to see the guests, it 1s to be feared that he may find among 
those who are thus introduced some that have not on a wed- 
ding garment, yet the guilt of this must needs lie, not with 
the Church, but with the individuals themselves, since she 
is both ready and anxious to clothe them in the fine linen 
of righteousness, to cleanse the unsightly stains upon their 
robes by means of the Sacrament of Penance. At the same 
time, she dazly prepares her feast, and invites all to a daily 
participation thereof, saying, “ Come, eat my bread, and drink 
the wine which I have iningled for you;” and not a few are 
every Where to be found responding to the call. St. Charles 
Borromeo recommended to all the faithful in his diocese that 
they should communicate at least every Sunday during Lent 
and Advent, before and after any journey, or any important 
undertaking, or during the pressure of any anxiety, or as an 
act of thanksgiving for mercies received; in a word, as fre- 
quently as possible.* St. Alphonso Liguori, in his cate- 
chetical instructions to the people, does not hesitate to say, 
* Let all communicate once a week; persons who use mental 
prayer should communicate still oftener, several times in the 
week; but others who lead a more tepid life, in order that 
they may at least preserve themselves in the grace of God, 
should certainly communicate every Sunday, or, at the very 
least, once a fortnight.” Such is the language of this great 
master of the spiritual life; and every body who has resided in 
any really Catholic country knows how faithfully it is reflected 
in the practice of the people. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the gradual and silent 
changes in the general practice of Christians with regard to 
the frequency with which they partake of that heavenly manna, 
whereof the Church was to give the Lord’s family their mea- 
sure in duc season: we come now to a far more troub ieaia 
history, that of the variations she has introduced into her 
manner of distributing it. And, first, since circumstances 
have invested this with a peculiar importance of its own, let 
us say a few words upon the history of her usage as to the 
administration of the double species of bread and wine. It 
is not to be doubted, as the Church has always affirmed, that 
as the Apostles first received the body and blood of Christ in 
this twofold form, so it continued for ‘awhile to be distributed, 
at least under ordinary circumstances; but neither can it be 
denied, on the other hand, if any trust be ever due to the 
voice of history in any thing, t that she never accounted it in 
any way essential to the Sacrament, nor hesitated to act 
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otherwise, when she deemed it desirable or convenient. From 
the very first ages of Christianity, and in every branch of the 
Church, it was usual to administer the Holy Communion to 
little infants as soon as they were baptised ; and to these, from 
the mere necessity of the case, because they could not swallow 
any thing that was solid, the chalice alone conveyed the pre- 
cious oift.*® Yet none ever dreamed that children were there- 
by made partakers only in some inferior measure of Christ’s 
presence ; that something of its infinite fulness was withdrawn 
or withheld, because the species were thus divided; any more 
than they apprehended the same impossible evil in cases where 
the host only was received, and the chalice was absent, as in 
all those instances we have mentioned of Christians taking it 
by themselves in their own homes, and, of course, also in the 
case of sick and dying persons, who could only communicate 
in that one species in which alone it was commonly reserved. 
For instance, in a letter of Dionysius Bishop of Alexandria, 
preserved to us by Eusebius, we read of one Scrapion, who 
having been a good Christian for many years, fell away in his 
old age, and sacrificed to heathen gods; this man, being sud- 
denly taken speechless, and remaining in that condition during 
oi days, at length revived a little in the middle of the night, 
and desired his grandson to run immediately for a priest to 
bring him the Holy Communion. Dionysius had ordered that 
this should not be refused to any dying penitents that might 
desire it; but it so happened that the priest was too ill to obey 
the call; he therefore gaye a small portion of the Eucharist 
into the hands of the boy himself, and bid him hasten home 
With it, moisten it in a meine water, and so give it to the dving 
man. Again, Paulinus relates that St. Honoratus, sleeping 
one night in the same house with St. Ambrose, was warned in 
a dream to vo down and visit him; he arrived just in time to 
give him the body of his Lord before he died; and St. Basil 
too, under the same circumstances, received but in one kind 
a portion of the sacred Host, which he had himself sct 
apart for the purpose some time before; and so in other cases 
also. Indeed, it could not be otherwise, as we have said, when- 
ever there was occasion to communicate apart from the cele- 
bration of Mass, since thus only was it reserved either by the 
faithful in their own houses at first, or more recently in the 
public churches. ‘Phe Greeks can never have com municated 
in any other way during the greater part of Lent; for they 
were not in the habit of saving Mass during that season, 
excepting on Saturday and Sunday; and on all other days 
they used that which the Roman Church uses only on Good 
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Friday, and which is called Missa Presanctific atorum,; that 
is, a Mass in which there is no consecration, but the priest 
receives a host reserved from the consecration of a previous 
day.* 

All these, it is true, are but occasional variations, as it 
were, and exceptions to the general practice, occasioned either 
hy the weakness of the recipicnt, or by the greater facility of 
reserving the one sacred species rather than the other: still 
these cases might, of course, be indefinitely extended for other 
causes, and at any rate they are abundantly sufficient to de- 
monstrate the faith of the Church, that Jesus Christ was as 
wholly and entirely present under one species as under the 
other, or as under both; for that since his resurrection his body 
was one and indivisible ; ; so that, however it might be broken 
under its sacramental form, distributed and divided throughout 
the four quarters of the elobe, yea, given to every sndividual 
inhabitant thereof for thie sasiettlientinn, of his body and soul, 
it yet remained one and the same every where, complete and 
unbroken, perfect and entire in all its parts. 

* A sumente non concisus, 
Non confractus, non divisus, 
Integer accipitur. 
Sumit unus, sumunt mille, 


Quantum isti, tantum ille; 
Nec sumptus consumitur,”’ 


It is nothing strange, then, that before the middle of the fifth 
c entury it had become a matter of entire indifference, on which 
the practice of the people was very much divided, whether 

even on ordinary and public oceasions they communicated in 
both kinds, or—as we do now—in one only; for we find Pope 
Leo obliged to enjoin the reception of both, as the only means 
of detecting the Manichees and separating them from the com- 
munion of the faithful. These heretics not holding the true 
doctrine concerning the seaicvigiaige did not believe “that Jesus 
had ever had real blood such as belongs to our human flesh ; 
for this they denied that he had assumed ; moreover, to drink 
wine was an abomination to them, because they considered it 
the work of an evil creation from which they ought carefully 
to keep themselves apart.} For both these reasons, then, they 
abstained from the use of the chalice; but because this was 
done by many others also, it did not expose them to any evil 
suspi cions, and the y were able to frequent the ass semblies of 
Catholics, and even to partake with them of the holy Iucharist 
undetected. It was in order to penetrate this disguise, and ta 
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oblige the heretics to come out from among the orthodox, that 
Pope Leo issued an order that for the future all persons should 
communicate in both kinds; and this injunction was repeated 
yet more strongly fifty years later by Pope Gelasius, in whose 
time it would appear that even certain priests had begun to 
offer the holy Sacrifice without wine. This, however, was 
instantly and decisively checked, whilst communion in one 
kind, however it may have been abated in particular localities 
in deference to these decrees and to the presence of heretics, 
was certainly by no means discontinued. Whether it was from 
the dread which Christians always had lest any portion of 
the blessed Sacrament should fall to the ground or be other- 
wise irreverently handled, of which, of course, there was very 
imminent risk as often as the chalice was distributed to large 
multitudes of people ; ; or whether it be true, as some have 
said, that one of the heresies of Nestorius aflirmed the sepa- 
rite and independent existence of the flesh and blood of Christ 
under the several species of bread and wine, and that the 
general Council of Ephesus, having condemned this error, re- 
commended communion in one kind as a protest against it; 
anyhow the fact is certain that, spite of the interfercnce of 
St. Leo and St. Gelasius, the eiaae was yet retained. Not 
long afterwards a custom was introduced of giving the blood 
to such as aaa to receive it, only through 1a hollow tube 
or pip o, either of gold, of silver, ov of ivory, such as is stil] 
used by the Pope and his deacon when the Holy Father cele- 
brates High Mass on some of the principal festivals. But 
even this ‘method of administering it, when used for a great 
any, was hardly more safe than the former; and by and by 
we read that the host was very commonly dipped into the blood, 
aud so both were administered together in a spoon which was 
inscrted into the communicant’s mouth, just as the Greek Ca- 
tholics continue to do at the present day. This was strongly 
objected to by many in consequence of the recollection which 
it naturally broue ht to the mind of that which is written, “‘ He 
it Is ts whom I shall reach bread dipped; and when He had 
dipped the bread, He gave it to Judas Iscariot. And after 
the morsel, Satan entered into him.” However unreason: ible 
this conceit wid have been in itself, it was at least natural, 
and whe nonce entertained in the imagination, not unimpor- 
tant. his vay therefore, was never at any time univer- 
sally 3 receive being con ning she in some places, yet allowed 
in others. It was forbidden in a council in the middle of the 
OVE nth somber, and again it n the Council of Clermont at the 
cnd of the sain nth century, ‘excepting only in cases of neces- 
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plained by Pope Paschal the Second, as referring to the case 
of children or very sick persons who were not well able 
swallow. It was once more condemned in a council held j in 
London in the year 1175; and there can be no doubt but that 
the strong prejudice so generally entertained against this me- 
thod of communicating , contributed, in a great measure, to the 
withdrawal of the chalice altogether, which was first definitely 
ordered in the Council of Constance, A.D. 1415. It had be- 
come common, however, in some parts of the Church long 
before this, for the fathers who were at that time assembled 
there distinctly say as much; it is even said that the Church 
of Poland had never known any other custom, and yet that 
country had been converted to Christianity ever since the 
tenth century. 

There is extant a most interesting letter of William de 
Campellis, Bishop of Chalons, a contemporary and intimate 
friend of St. Bernard, in which he complains of the opposition 
to the withdrawal of the chalice as heretical, not of the practice 
itself as novel, and writes most reasonably and temperately 
upon the whole subject.* ‘ There are many ‘different ways,” he 
says, ‘fof receiving the holy Eucharist, each having a distinct 
rationale of its own, but the substance is the same in all; for 
it is for a mere frivolous cause that it is forbidden to give the 
host dipped in wine, forsooth because of the dipped sop which 
our Lord gave to Judas when He wished to distinguish him 
from the rest; yet there is no real evil in it, and if it be 
received with faith, it is good. So, again, where each species 
is received separately, this 1s done in order to retain more 
strictly, and more vividly to represent before our eyes, the me- 
mory of that body which hung visibly upon the cross, and of 
that blood mingled with water which flowed forth from his side. 
Nevertheless it must not be forgotten that he who reccives 
but one species, yet receives the whole of Christ; for in this 
sacrament Christ is not received limb by limb and little by 
little, but whole and entire, whether in both species or in 
either; to little babes, for instance, just baptised, the cup only 
is given, because they cannot use bread, and in that cup the y 
receive the whole of Christ . . . . That, therefore, is plainly 

eretical, which some persons aflirm, saying that it is neces- 
sary that both species should be received ; for... . Christ, 
since his resurrection, is invisible, impasst tate , and indivisible, 
so that there can neither be his blood without his flesh, nor 
his flesh without his blood, nor either without his human 
soul, nor his human soul without the Word of God, per- 
sonally united thereunto.” This is precisely as the Catholic 
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faith is still ordinarily expressed in the simplest catechisms, 
that in the Holy Eucharist the body and blood of Jesus Christ 
are truly present, together with his soul and his divinity. 

We see, then, how unreasonable, and how contrary to the 
mind of the Chureh, were the fierce and violent proceedings 
of the heretics in the fifteenth century in this matter. It 
served as a convenient cloak for other and grosser errors, and 
for this reason it was invested with a degree of importance 
which its most boisterous advocates did not really attach to it; 
for in truth John Hus, to whom this heresy is usually attri- 
buted, did not originally put this forward as one of the errors 
and grievances which he charged on the Catholic Church. 
But when it was suggested to him by Peter of Dresden (who 
having been banished from his own city, had fled to Prague), 
he eagerly adopted it for the show of plausibility which it had, 
and its apparent scriptural authority, in order that he might 
divert attention from his more open heresies concerning the 
other sacraments.* Nor were his disciples slow to betray both 
their irreverence and the resolute obstinacy of their purpose. 
Two years after the Council of Constance, having collected a 
large army, with which they destroyed and plundered many 
churches and monasteries, they spread three hundred tables 
in a large open plain, at which they distributed the cup to the 
ignorant and blood-stained multitudes. They then proceeded 
to enforce their demands with such increasing violence, that 
Conrad, the Archbishop of Prague, was at length induced to 
concede the use of the chalice, as they desired, hoping that he 
might thus be enabled to bring them back to the unity of the 
faith; but his hopes were disappointed, and the concession 
was condemned by the reigning Pope, Martin V. Twenty 
years afterwards, at the Council of Basle, the use of the chalice 
was again allowed to the Bohemians and Moravians, provided 
only that they did not interfere with those who were contented 
to do otherwise, nor censure the more general practice of the 
Cliurch, but publicly profess the true faith, that Christ being 
indivisible was contained alike whole and entire in either 
species. ‘This condition, however, they were so far from ob- 
serving, that they even refused Christia an burial to those whose 
practice differed ‘from their own. + 

It was still usual at this time, in the Roman Church, to 

administer the chalice to those who communicated on solemn 
occasions from the hands of the Pope himself; but now, with 


* Aineas Sylvius (Pius IT.), Hist. Boem. c. 
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that jealous vigilance for the preservation of the true faith, 
which had ever been her glorious prerogative, and which has 
earned her the hatred of all heretics from the time of ‘T'er- 
tullian even to the present day, she suspended the exercise of 
her own privilege for a while; so that, when the Emp eror 
Frederic III. came to visit Pope Paul II. in 1469, it is ex- 
pressly mentioned as a remarkable peculiarity,* that he par- 
took of the sacrament of the altar with his Holiness, as did 
also the deacon and subdeacon; but that, contrary to custom, 
and as a protest against the rising heresy, none of them tasted 
of the chalice but the Pope only. In the Council of Trent, 
both the Emperor ]*erdinand and Charles IX., king of France, 
petitioned through their respective legates that the use of the 
chalice might be restored to the |: aity. The Council deemed it 
wiser, howev er, to confirm the decree of the Council at Con- 
stance, at least for the general guidance of the Church, with 
the express proviso, however , that, if at any time the Pope 
should think fit, and Christian charity should seem to require 
it, he might from time to time make special concessions in 
behalf of “particular countries or places, as was actually done 
for a while by Pius IV. himself in the case of some German 
bishops, and it wes continued for a short time in Vienna. 
But being unattended by those conciliatory results which had 
been hoped for, it was afterwards revoked; and the only ex- 

eptions which really continued for any Jength of time were 
those of the assistants at High Mass in the church of St. Denys 
in Paris, in the monastery of Cluny, and some other Bene- 
dictine and Cistercian houses in France, for which the right 
was rescrved,} and where the blood was received (as it still is 
in the High Masses sung by the Pope) through a canula, or 
reed, of gold. Still, since the matter is one of discipline, and 
not of doctrine, it is clear that the practice of the Church 
might again be changed; and a modern Catholic writer does 
not hesitate to say, that “ if an universal desire were expressed 
for the use of the cup with the same love and concord, as from 
the twelfth century the contrary wish has been enounced, 
doubtless permission would again be granted to each one to 
drink or not of the consecrated chalice,” according as his devo- 
tion might prompt him.{ 

While these changes in the use of the chalice were being 
gradually established in spite of the opposition of heretics, 
others had been more peaceably permitted in the manner of 
administering under one kind. At first it was usual to receive 
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with the hands brought together into the shape of a cross, 
the left hand forming a support on which the other should 
rest; the host being then placed in the hollow of the right 
hand was reverently contemplated for awhile, and sometimes 
raised to the eyes for this purpose, and even kissed; after 
which it was taken into the mouth by the recipient himself, 
and so consumed. Sometimes also, before it was consumed, 
the recipient touched with it his eyes, ears, and other organs 
of sense, intending thereby to bless and sanctify them. For 
some time both men and women were wont to communicate 
in this manner; and there are frequent allusions in the Fathers 
to the scrupulous care with which they washed their hands on 
these occasions ;* but in a council held towards the end of the 
sixth century, it was expressly prohibited to women to receive 
the blessed Sacrament into their bare hands; they were to pro- 
vide each a linen napkin or cloth, and to spread it over both 
their hands, when they came to receive the body of Christ. 
This at least was the most common practice; but in some 
places it was considered an act of irreverence towards God’s 
creation to prefer the artificial manufacture of man as a worthy 
throne for the Son of God, to our own hands which were his 
handiwork; and accordingly the use of this dinfeum, or domint- 
cale, was there prohibited.} It disappeared altogether i in the 
ninth century before the custom of placing the host into the 
mouth of the communicant in mediately, which about that time 
became universal, having been begun in England and some 
other places even the century before, or, as some think, as 
early as the sixth century.t 

Immediately after communion it was usual to take a little 
wine or water, in order that no consecrated particles might 
remain about the mouth; only St. Charles Borromeo enjoined 
that it should not be given either in a consecrated vessel or in 
a vessel of the same shape with those which were consecrated, 
lest the people should be deceived into an idea that they were 
receiving the sacred blood.§ Sometimes, too, especially 
Easter, when the number of communicants was so much more 
numerous, and included many who were weak, eggs were pro- 
vided, which had been steeped in some medicinal preparation 
to check any tendency to sickness; for it was an universal 
rule that the blessed Sacrament should be received fasting. 


* St. Aug. c, Parmen. ii. 13, St. Chrys. Hom. in Matt. 52, in Eph. iii. 

+ Labbei Conc. tom. vii. p. 1375. Conc. Quinisext. can. 101. 

t In an old Roman Ordo, published by Mabillon (Mus. Italic. ii. pp. 69, 75), 
the priest and deacon received the blessed Sacrament into their own hands, and 
kissed it before consuming it; but the subdeacon and the people received it into 
their mouths immediately fr om the hands of the priest. 
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Upon this point the discipline of the Church has been always 
most stringent. ‘“‘ It is clear, indeed, from the very words of 
Holy Writ,” says St. Augustin, “that the first Apostles re- 
ceived the body and blood of Christ when they were not fast- 
ing ; yet who shall therefore presume to censure the practice 
of the whole Catholic Church, which, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, has ever enjoined that those who receive it 
should not have broken their fast?” ‘The district of Thebais, 
or Upper Egypt, presents the only national exception to this 
rule throughout the whole length and breadth of Catholic 
Christendom ;* and some individuals in some of the churches 
in Africa esteemed it a more appropriate celebration of 
Maundy Thursday, if on that day they should be allowed to 
communicate in the evening after supper ; and this desire was 
so far sanctioned by the Church, that she allowed Mass to be 
said on that one occasion in the year, both at the usual hour 
in the morning and also after the hour of dinner, in order that 
each might have the opportunity of satisfying his own devo- 
tion in this particular. But even this was forbidden in later 
years; so that, when the son of our own James the Second 
petitioned the Father of the Faithful that, in consideration of 
his infirmities, he might be permitted to commaunicate after 
having partaken of refreshment, the most diligent search into 
all the records of antiquity could find but a single precedent 
for such an indulgence. ‘The bull in which Benedict XIV.{ 
at length conceded what was asked ‘‘ to his very dear son in 
Christ, James the Third, king of Great Britain,” brings toge- 
ther into one place all that could be gathered upon the sub- 
ject. From it we learn that Pius LV. once granted a brief to 
Sebastian, king of Portugal, allowing the missionaries in his 
Indian dominions to celebrate Mass, although from weakness, 
superinduced by an unhealthy climate, they may have been 
obliged to take food after midnight ; that Innocent the Third 
once granted a similar permission to some king and queen 
who had occasion to receive the holy communion in the midst 
of the long and fatiguing ceremonies of their coronation; and 
that, by the silent sanction of immemorial custom, without 
any formal concession, the Cardinal who sings the first mass 
on Christmas-day in the presence of the Pope, does so after 
having broken his fast, because, in order that the Cardinals 
may have time each to say their own three masses before 
assisting at the pontifical mass in St. Peter’s, it is necessary 


* Socrates, H. E. v. 22. See also Ratramn. Corb. Mon. c, Greece. Oppos. 
Jib. iv. c. 11, apud Dacher, Spicil. ii. p. 110, 
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that the first high mass should be celebrated by anticipation 
on Christmas eve, and the Cardinal, who may very probably 
be old and infirm, could not possibly sing this mass at eight 
o'clock in the evening if he had been keeping strict fast ever 
since the preceding midnight; lastly-—and this was the only 
case which really resembled that of the present petitioner— 
Julius III, had granted it to Charles V., emperor of Germany, 
after he had retired into a monastery at [stremadura, that 
his devotion might not be hindered by his bodily infirmities 
and age. 

T'wo or three other particulars yet remain to be noticed, 
aud then we shall have mentioned every thing that is neces- 
sary to complete the history of what concerns the ordinary 
method of administering and receiving this holy Sacrament : 
these are, the place and posture of the recipient, and the per- 
son who was allowed to administer it. For the first, we Jearn 
from the history of ‘Theodosius and St. Ambrose,* that all the 
clergy were admitted within the cancelli, or enclosure of the 
altar, when they wished to partake of the holy mysteries, and 
that in some places, through an over-easy flattery of royalty, 
the same privilege was extended to the emperor also. Neo- 
phytes too—all those who, having only just been healed in 
the cleansing waters of baptism, still wore the princely robe 
of innocence—were permitted to communicate in the same 
place; and in some cities the religious of either sex, as being 
in a manner separate (like the clergy themselves) from the 
common multitude, and invested with a sacred character; in- 
deed at one time all the people, laity as well as clergy, were 
wont in the churches of France to receive at the altar. This, 
however, was never a very common practice, and was ex- 
pressly condemned in several provincial councils.+ 

The blessed Sacrament was first received by the Apostles 
when they were sitting or reclining at the table of their Lord; 
and it is probable that the early Christians continued for 
awhile to receive it in the same manner; but at a very early 
period, certainly in the days of St. Chrysostom, they seem to 
have received it standing,t just as is now done ‘by the priests 
or bishops who are themselves celebrating the mass, by the 
deacon who assists the Pope at high mass, and in the Greek 
Church by the laity also. In the Latin Church, however, 
the more humble attitude of kneeling has long been the uni- 
versal practice of communicants. 

As to the minister of this sacrament, there has never been 
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any doubt in any part of the Church that none below the 
order of priesthood could consecrate it: priests, therefore, 
have been always accounted the most fitting persons, and now, 
indeed, and for many centuries past, they ‘have been the only 
persons privileged to distribute it. Justin Martyr speaks of 
the deacons as being employed for this purpose; but Tertul- 
lian, on the other “hand, says, ‘ We receive only from the 
hands of the presidents” —that is, the priests, who (as Justin, 
too, says) presided over the assemblies of Christians, and per- 
formed the act of consecration.# When St. Laurence was 
anxious to share the martyrdom of St. Sixtus, St. Ambrose 
tells us that he entreated him to take this opportunity of 
trying whether he had chosen a worthy minister to whom to 
entrust the distribution of the blood of the Lord; thus shewing 
that in the Latin Church the dispensing of the chalice belonged 
peculiarly to the deacons;7 whilst St. Chrysostom, on the con- 
trary, speaks of this as an exclusive prerogative of the priest- 
hood. Subdeacons and acolytes, or even lay persons, were 
sometimes employed to carry the blessed Sacrament to the 
sick; but this was always against the mind and spirit of the 
Church, was only tolerated as unavoidable under circumstances 
cf necessity, and was at length finally prohibited. It is one 
of the articles of episcopal inquiry, mentioned by Reginong 
early in the tenth century, whether the priest ever gives the 
blessed Sacrament to a woman cr to any lay person to carry 
to the sick, ‘ which is a thing unlawful.” It had been for- 
bidden by a council held in Paris a hundred years before, and 
still earlier by a council at Rheims. “It has come to our 
knowledge,” say the Bishops assembled at Rheims, ‘ that cer- 
tain priests set so little value upon the divine mysteries, that 
they give the sacred body of the Lord to a layman, or even to 
a woman, to carry to the sick; and those who are not per- 
mitted to enter the sanctuary, nor to draw near to the altar, 
have the holy of holies committed to them. How horrible 
and detestable this is, the wisdom of all good people will im- 
mediately apprehend : therefore this synod peremptorily for- 
bids the repetition of so rash a presumption, and requires that 
the priest do, by all means, communicate the sick man him- 
self; and if he do otherwise, he shall be subject to the penalty 
of degradation.” In our own country, however, a council held 
in London at a much later date, in the year 1138,]| still tole- 
rated the practice in cases of very urgent necessity ; whilst a 


* Tertull. de Cor. Mil. c. 3. de Orat. in fin, Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. c. 65. 
See also Clemens Alex. Strom. lib. i. init. 

tT See Ben. XIV. Bullar. tom. ix. 114. t St. Chrys. Hom. in Matt. 46. 

§ De Eccl. Disc. lib, i. 120. i Labb. Conc. tom, xii, 1493. 
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hundred years later, a provincial council at Oxford scarcely 
permitted it even to a deacon; and certainly, since the thir- 
teenth century, it has never been allowed to any but to 
priests to administer the holy Sacrament under any circum- 
stances. 








LECTURE AT —— COLLEGE, IRELAND. 


Dramatis Personae. 
THe ecror. 
Cuartes Sortry, Ese. M.A. (Professor of Ethnology and Physical 
Geography). 
Tue Proressor or Greek (a member of the Established Church). 
Tue Proressor or Morar Puitosopny (an Atheist). 
Tie Proressor or Botany (a Quaker). 
Tur Proressor or Cuemisrry (a Swedenborgian). 
Ture Proressor or [listory (a Presbyterian). 
( Daniry Isaacs (a Jew). 
Parrick CaLLaGuan (a Catholic). 
Epwarp Wittiiams (a JJethodist). 
STUDENTS: < Grorce Botprr (an b+ warty 
Prter Dopson (an Atheist). 
Cornesius Burke (a [Tigh-Church Anglican). 
| Jeremy Tarzutr (a Socinian). 





Scenr—TLhe College Lecture-Room, with a rostrum erected 
at one end. Students assembling, taking their seats, pre- 
paring note-books, and looking at their watches to see how 
the time goes. 


Tarsutt. Has any body scen this new Professor yet ? 

Dopson. Oh, yes! I saw him this morning. 

Tarsutt. Well, what is he like? ‘They say he is to be 
conciliator-general, and shew the Papists that it is possible to 
separate science from religion. 

Dopson. What he’s to do, I can’t say. He certainly looks 
amiable enough. He has a baldish head, grey hair, fine open 
forehead, rather ruddy cheeks, dresses unexceptionably, and 
seems as if he would not like to kill a fly. He’s a distin- 
guished man, too, they say, in his own line; and makes it a 
rule never to quarrel with any body. 

Tarputt. How on earth does he manage that ? 

Dopson. Oh, he praises every body. To hear him talk, 
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you'd think all the world was full of mild gentlemen and 
ladies, spending their days in mutual compliments and plea- 
sant parties. 

TarBuTT. But what zs his line? I don’t quite understand 
what they mean by Ethnology. 

Dopson. Why the science of races, to be sure; a sort of 
physical metaphysics. Ah! here he comes. 


[Enter Mr. Sorriy, accompanied by the other five Professors. 
The Students cheer faintly ; Mr. Sorrty mounts the ros- 
trum, and bows politely to his audience. | 


SortTLy. Gentlemen,—The science of ethnology is one of 
the most ennobling studies on which the mind of man can 
occupy itself. If it be ennobling to study the history and 
conformations of the lower part of the animal creation, and 
from the manifold examinations of naturalists in all parts of 
the globe to create the science of natural history, commonly 
so called; how much more elevated must be the contempla- 
tion of what I may term the natural history of the human 
species! Ifit be delightful to contemplate the relics of past 
ages, to reanimate in Imagination the vast bones of the mighty 
Saurian reptiles, to classify animalcule, and to trace the inter- 
esting ties by which the animal, the vegetable, and the mine- 
ral kingdoms are linked together, so as to be able to point 
out every minute gradation between the primary strata of the 
earth and the most perfect of the irrational animals who walk 
upon it; how much more satisfying, I say, must it be to 
study the ethnological peculiarities of that most noble of all 
animals, to whose order it is our privilege to belong,—the race 
of man himself! 

One great difficulty, indeed, presents itself in the com- 
mencement of our ethnological studies. ‘The vital principle 
which reigns through so many other parts of the creation— 
(I beg pardon of the Professor of Moral Philosophy, and of 
any other gentleman here present who may object to the term 
“creation,” as implying the existence of a Creator) [4p- 
plause}|—this vital principle in the case of man assumes a 
very peculiar and composite form, and possibly influences the 
varieties in the human race to an extent far greater than in 
the case of the lower animals. On the real nature of the 
animating principle of man, you are well aware that many 
differences of opinion unhappily exist. I call it “the animat- 
ing principle” with a view to avoid the use of the much-vexed 
term, “the soul;” a term to which some of my brother Pro- 
fessors, and some of my hearers, attach a different meaning from 
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myself. And here I would take occasion to request my au- 
dience, that if at any time [ should unfortunately use terms 
to which they may conscientiously object, they will be good 
enough to signify the same, of course as decorously as possible; 
or if I should make any statements which may hurt their reli- 
gious or non-religious convictions, I trust that they will not 
hesitate to request an explanation, in order that our studies 
may proceed with perfect harmony, and we may shew to a 
bigoted world that it is possible for enlightened men of all 
creeds to act together in the glorious work of the education of 
the mind. 

[Loud applause, excep? from CALLAGHAN the Catholic, 
and Burke the Anglican Student, who look very 
angry. As soon as the applause has subsided, BoLDER 
the Infidel Student jumps up.] 

s0LDER. I beg to apologise tor the interruption, sir, 

but I must avail myself of your permission to ask a ques- 
tion. 

[Ali eyes are turned to Bouper, the Siudents looking 
astonished, the five Professors disgusted. | 

Sortiy. By all means; what is it ? 

Boxver. | heard it stated, sir, by the Professor of Botany, 
that it was of the first importance, in all sciences, accurately 
to define the terms employed. Now you just used the term 

‘mind.” May I ask for an explanation of the sense in which 
you employ that term ? [BoLper sits down. 

SorrTLy. Your request is but reasonable. ‘The word 

‘‘mind” is susceptible of various meanings. By some it is 
used in a sense nearly the same as that of the still more ques- 
tionable term “the soul;” by others it is taken to mean the 
intellectual faculties; by ror ely again, it is used to represent 
the action of the organised material agency, of which they con- 
sider the vital principle to consist; by a fourth party, again, 
it is taken to signify a fragment of a vast and mighty anima 
mundi; by a fitth— 

Burke (the Anglican). But how do you use it, sir? 

Sortiy. That, my good young friend, must depend upon 
circumstances. 

CALLAGHAN (whispering to his next-door neighbour). What 
a humbug the man is! 

SortLy (continuing). On the whole, it may be best to 
leave every one present to employ the term in his own sense. 
{ Applause, with a few murmurs.| Whether, then, we look upon 
the mind of man as immortal and spiritual, or as mortal and 
material, or as a portion of the Deity, or as naturally corrupt, 
or as naturally pure, we may safely proceed i in our study of the 
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varicties of the corporeal forms in which it is clothed in the 
various races of mankind. 

Dopson (the Atheist), Sir, I beg an explanation. I do 
not see how it can be of no consequence to assume that the 
mind or soul, or whatever it is called, is really a separate part 
of the body, ‘when the most recent scientific researches shew 
that it is a mere part of the organised material whole. Will 
you be good enough to state whether you assume that the 
soul is, or is not, a ‘part of the body ? 

[Loud cries of “ Hear! hear!” from the Students, while 
the Professors whisper together, and seem puzzled and 
annoyed. ] 

SorrLty. Really, Mr. Dodson, I do not see how you have 
any right to assume that your view on the subject is correct. 
Many “excellent persons believe that the soul is distinct from 
the body, and I confess I rather lean to that view myself. 
But as I abstain from pressing my theories on others, so | 

nust be allowed to think that your request can scarcely be 
comailiaal with. [Applause and MUTMUNS, in the midst of 
which Dovson exclaims, The man’s a coward, after all!” and 
sits down.] ‘To resume. Whatever, then, be the nature of 
the soul, we must be content, in that spirit of humility so be- 
fitting the man of science, to leave the subject in that obscurity 
in w hich it has hitherto been destined to remain,— 

CALLAGHAN and Burke (‘ogether), Oh! 

SortLy. In which it has hitherto been destined to re- 
main; and we must employ ourselves in examining those out- 
ward phenomena which are tangible to the senses, and about 
which there can be no differences of opraion. Matter is, we 
know, ever governed by uniform laws; and we cannot err, 
therefore, if, in inquiring into the causes which have operated 
in producing, or carrying on, the many varicties in the human 
species, we confine our attention to the known agencies of 
inatter, wl as climate, diet, habits of life, civilisation, and 
so forth. Whatever be the nature of the mind, or animating 
principle, it has no direct power upon the material world, save 
in accordance with the known laws of physical and mathe- 
matical science. 

CALLAGHAN (the Catholic Student, starting up). ‘That is 
contrary to Catholic doctrine. I appeal to the Rector. 

Lie Receror (who has just entered and taken his place 
among the Professors). What is this, Mr. Callaghan? such in- 
terruptions are very unseemly. 

CaLLaGuan. Mr. Softly, sir, requested us to speak when 
he hurt our religious feelings; and I came here with the ex- 
press understanding that my ° veligion was not to be insulted. 
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Tue Rector. Insulted! Mr. Callaghan; of course not, 
Mr. Softly is the last person to insult any man’s creed. 

CALLAGHAN. Whether it is an insult or not, sir, he has 
declared that one of the doctrines of Catholicism is false. I 
submit that it is contrary to the rules of this College to state 
that any religious doctrine is false. 

SorrLy. Mr. Callaghan, you surely misunderstood me. 
What doctrine of yours ‘did I say was false ? 

C.LLAGHAN. ‘The doctrine of transubstantiation, sir. 

[ Cries of Oh! oh!” from all parts of the Lecture-room.]} 
SorTLy. The doctrine of transubstantiation ! 
CALLAGHAN. Yes, sir, you said that the mind has no power 

on the material world, except in accordance with the laws of 
physical and mathematical science. Surely you must be 
aware that the Catholic faith says the very opposite, and de- 
clares that the priest by the words of consecration actually 
destroys the original substance of the bread and wine. 

SorrLy (in his mildest tones). My. Callaghan, that is a 
question of faith, not of science. Faith is one thing, and sci- 
ence is another. [Loud applause. | 

CALLAGHAN. But if science contradicts faith, one of the 
two must be false. 

THE Rector (seeming confused). Mr. Callaghan, may they 
not be like parallel lines, and run side by side, without 
meeting ? 

CALLAGHAN. They may, sir, of course; and so they 
do, very often, But they do not always go parallel, at 
least so Mr. Softly assumes, for he declared an opinion to 
be scientifically true, which I know to be, as a matter of faith, 
false. I submit that this is contrary to the rules of 
College. 

BURKE (aside to TarsputT). What a plucky fellow Calla- 
chan is! How the deuce came he here! The place will be 
too hot to hold him, 

Tarbputt. Don’t you know? His governor makes him 
come against his will. He hates the college himself, and be- 
longs to the M‘Hale faction. He'll bully the professors out 
of their liv es, unless they get rid of him. 

Burke. W ell, I wish him success; for I don’t half like th 
place myself. 

Tarputt (laughing). Al! you're a Puseyite, and more 
than half a Papist. 

SorTiy (turning to the Professors), Perhaps I had better 
withdraw the statement. 

Tue Proressor or History and THe PRoressor OF 
Botany (together, in a low voice). No, no! that will never 
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do. The interests of science absolutely forbid it. Tell him 
you'll speak to him after the lecture. 

SortLy. Mr. Callaghan, this is a very delicate question. 
If you will do me the favour to call on me after the lecture is 
over, I shall trust to explain all to your satisfaction.—Gentle- 
men, we will now proceed with our subject. 

Ethnology, as I have said, is one of the noblest as it is 
one of the most certain of modern sciences. Whatever be 
the results of the investigations of the present and coming 
generations as to the origin of the race of man; whether, as 
some think, we are all descended from a single pair; or as 
others, that man started into being in different parts of the 
globe; whether or no we believe that his present physical 
structure is the result of ages and ages of the gradual perfec- 
tionnement (as the French say) of the animal kingdom; what- 
ever, I say, be our theories as to what took place before the 
commencement of authentic history, in the mythical ages of 
our race 

Wixuiams (the Methodist Student). I appeal to the Pro- 
fessor of History. Is it permissible to assume that it is not an 
historical fact, that the human race sprang from a single pair ? 

Tue Proressor or History. Mr. Williams, I am not 
the proper person to appeal to; but if you ask my opinion, 
I admit that I consider it an historical fact that we all spring 
from Adam and Eve; but it is only my private opinion: lL 
cannot enforce it on any one else. [Applause.] 

Wituiams. But, sir, it is a part of my religion that all 
mankind are corrupt by nature, and alienated from God. Now 
how am I to believe this, if you do away with the historical 
fact that Adam was the first man, and that he sinned, so that 
we inherit his guilt and his fallen nature ? 

[Loud applause from CALLAGHAN and Burke. | 

Tue Rector. Gentlemen, I must request you to be more 
moderate in your demonstrations. 

Sortty. Mr. Williams, you must learn to discriminate. 
I never said that mankind do not spring from a single pair; I 
only said, whether it be true or not, which is a very different 
thing. 

Wixuiams. Begging your pardon, sir, I don’t see the dif- 
ference when religious faith is concerned. If you say it is 
not certain that Adam was our first parent, you deny a great 
doctrine of the Gospel; for the Gospel says it és certain. IL 
beg that my religious convictions may be respected as well as 
those of any one else. 

Sorriy (aside). Oh, dear! oh, dear! what a pest this 
bigotry is!’ I had hoped there was none of it here. (Aloud.) 
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[I shall be happy to have some private conversation with you, 
Mr. Williams, on the subject you allude to. It is unquestion- 
ably very important and interesting. In the meantime, per- 
haps it may be better to pass over the point just now; and I 
will therefore proceed without further reference to it. We 
shall doubtless all agree the moment we come down to the 
ethnological peculiarities of our species as they are found 
existing at the present moment. Here, at least, we cannot 
differ, for the facts are evident before the eyes of all. I shall 
therefore request your attention to a rapid survey of the chief 
phy sical causes which tend to modify the bodily structure and 
the intellectual development of the great races of the four 
quarters of the globe. Among these, the first, and possibly 
the most potent in its influence, is climate. Here, neverthe- 

less, many anomalous circumstances combine to render our 
investigation difficult. While in one instance we perceive 
the eflect of climate to be extraordinarily speedy in changing 
the physical and moral characteristics of an emigrant race, in 
others it appears as though centuries were necessary to effect 

any fundamental change. The Anglo-Saxon, when settled 
in certain parts of North America, “needs but two or three 

generations to lose every peculiarity of his northern extrac- 
tion; while the pure negro blood has never yet, under any 
circumstances, become assimilated with the European or Asiatic 
type. In combination with such extreme cases as these, we 
have to contemplate the phenomena presented by certain dis- 
tinct races, who have spread themselves nearly throughout 
the world, and who in every climate and age preserve their 
original type almost untouched. Such are the Jews and the 
Gipsies, who are still separated from the rest of the world by 
very striking features, and who, under the influence of certain 
traditions, each refuse to intermarry with the races among 
whom they dwell. 

Danie Isaacs (the Jewish Student). Sir, | avail myself of 
your permission, to Interrupt you. 

Sorriy (aside), What scrape have I got into now? I 
thought the Jews at any rate ‘were rational. (A4loud.) By all 
means. What can I explain? 

Isaacs. Str, I object to having the traditions of the Jewish 

religion classed with those of the Gipsies. The Hebrew race, 
the “chosen people, thorgh now in adversity and bondage, are 
not to be ranked with a biood of vagabonds like the Gipsies. 
Our traditions are inspired prophecies ; and I claim my right, 
as a student of this liberal institution, to have my religion 
respected. 
[All appear astonished, and remain silent. My. Sorriy 
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looks at his brother Professors, who elevate their eye- 
brows and shrug their shoulders, but say nothing. 

SOFTLY (with a sigh). I assure you, Mr. Isaacs, that I had 
not the most remote intention of classing the divine poems of 
the Old Testament with the wild traditions of any vagabond 
race. 

Dopson (the Atheist Student). Iam sorry to interrupt you 
again, sir; but may I ask in what sense you use the word 
divine” as applied to the poems of the Old Testament—a 
term itself, by the way, very much open to objection? I do 
- see why the poems of David and Isaiah should be called 

“Testament” any more than the poems of Homer or Sopho- 

a I decidedly object to any term which necessarily implies 

the existence of a God. 

[| General murmurs and confusion, except from CALLAGHAN, 
who laughs uproariously, and claps his hands. | 

Sort.y (to the Rector). This seems a difficulty, sir; is 
itnot? What do you recommend ? 

Tur Recror (after a long pause). I am deeply grieved, 
gentlemen, that any speculative questions should ever occur 
to mar the harmony of our instructions. Iam sure that Mr. 
Softly would not willingly hurt the feelings of any student 
here; but if he should use any questionable expression inad- 
vertently, I appeal to your kindness whether it is not better 
to pass it over for the sake of the great cause in which we are 
all so happily embarked. 

[ Slight applause, chiefly from the Socinian students. | 

Tue Proressor or Morar Puiosorny (coming forward). 
I should entirely agree with you, Mr. Rector, but for the 
strong conviction I entertain of the necessity of preserving 
the principle of this seminary inviolate. Its leading principle 
is this, that in all public instruction there shall be no inculca- 
tion of any religious creed. Hence it is evident that no pro- 
fessor ought ever to assert that there is a God, or call any 
thing ‘ divine,” as he would thereby assume that there is a 
God, an assumption’ strictly forbidden by the rules of this 
College. Of course, Iam not expressing any opinion of my 
own as to whether there is a God or not. 1 am only anxious 
to uphold the rights of the human mind as guaranteed to the 
students of this noble institution. 

Tne Recror. Undoubtedly you are right, Mr. Professor ; 
and it is my duty, therefore, to suggest to Mr. Softly that he 
withdraw the term “ divine” as applied to the ancient Jewish 
Writings. 

SOPTLy (Sowing to the Rector). I withdraw the designa- 
tion. 

VOL, VIII. K 
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CALLAGHAN (with a loud voice). Well! I can stand this 
no longer! The curse of God and St. Patrick be upon this 
place for evermore ! [ Tremendous sensation and confusion, 

Tur Rector. Mr. Callaghan, are you aware that you are 
a student of this College ? 

CALLAGHAN. Yes, sir, I am aware of it. I came here 
because my father insisted on my coming; but I will stay 
no more. He never knew what the Colley se really was; he 
thought that at least there would be no Athe‘sm and infidelit rs 
but I shall tell him what I have heard to-day. And now I 
shall not stay another moment to hear you talk about the 
God that made you as you’d hardly talk about the old Pagan 
Jupiter and Juno. I shake off the dust from my shoes upon 
you; and mark my words, the curse of Jesus Christ and St. 
Patrick will be on you and all your doings ! 

| Great uproar, amidst which CALLAG HAN leaves the Lec- 
ture-room, some of the Students hissing and groaning, 
some applauding, and some terrifiec’. Sortiy declares 
it impossible to proceed with his lecivre; the Professors 
and Students gather in groups ai) discuss what has 
happened. By and by they depart, and the Rector 
prepares to write to the Lord-Liexienant, to tell him 
thut between the Catholics and the Atheists he finds it 
impossible to observe the statutes 07 —-— College.] 








STATE ENCROACHMENTS ON THE CHURCH BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION, 


In the history of the English Church atter the Conquest we 
“ge see concessions which before the Concnest had been made 
by the Church to the Crown when it was worn by saints, 
abused by sovereigns very much the reverse of saints. These 
concessions, as we have scen, had sown the seeds of a system 
of corruption which began to generate iv the time of the 
Confessor, and ripened into rank Juxuriance under the dynasty 
of the Conqueror. <A historian writing of the time just pre- 
ceding the Con quest says: 

“After having received the faith of Christ, the English 
oe oe their warlike exercises: their ki ings changing their 
habits, some at Rome, some in their own country, striving 
for a celestial kingdom, sought the eternal in exchange for 
the temporal one; and many founded churches and monas- 
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teries, bestowed money on the poor, and fulfilled all the works 
of charity. ‘The island was so full of martyrs, confessors, and 
holy virgins, that scarcely a village could be passed in which 
the name of some new saint was not heard of: but after a 
while, charity beginning to cool, the golden age was turned 
into the age of clay, and they gave up the pursuit of religion.” 
“The clergy were ignorant, and all classes were given to 
drinking.” * 

And then, and not till then, we read of the crown giving 
bishoprics, and bishops holding several sees, and sometimes 
buying them; all which was neither in accordance with the law 
of the Church, nor with the law of the land, but was unhappily 
in accordance with the law of human nature. 

The Conqueror at his accession guaranteed this common 
law to the Saxons (who declared that ‘‘ under it they had 
been born”); and he recognised its principle in his own acts. 
Thus we read that he consented that causes ecclesiastical should 
be considered, not by the bishops sitting in the Hundred Court 
along with the earls, but by the bishops in their own courts. 
So we read that the Pope directed to him a bull, empowering 
Lanfranc Archbishop of Canterbury, as papal legate, to de- 
cide disputes which had arisen between the Archbishop of 
York and Bishop of Dorchester, and running in these terms : 

“ We have so fully committed to him the authority of 
our pontifical power, as considering and settling causes, that 
whatsoever he shall according to justice have determined shall 
be regarded as indissoluble as though it had been adjudged 
in our presence.” 

And the king received this bull and permitted it to be 
acted upon. So also we read that he refused to be conse- 
crated by Stigand, the primate, because ‘‘ he was not canoni- 
cally archbishop,” and had not received the pall. And again 
we read: 

** It was determined, according to the decrees of the canons, 
that the bishops should quit the villages, and fix their abode 
in the cities of their dioceses.’’y 

No king knew better how to draw the distinction between 
the spiritual and the temporal, when it sued him to do so ; 
as when he arrested Odo, ‘ not as bishop, but as baron ;” just 
as a subsequent monarch sent a bishop’s coat of mail to the 
Pope, and asked, ‘Is this thy son’s coat?” But it did not 
always suit these Norman monarchs to draw this distinction ; 


* William of Malmesbury. 

+ William of Malmesbury, a.p. 1072. It is added, “ Selsey therefore migrated 
to Chichester, Helmham to Norwich, Sherborne to Salisbury, Dorchester (in 
Oxfordshire) to Lincoln,”’ 
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or * at least to adhere to it when it stood in their way ;” and 


although the first two or three never professed to have any 
concern with the spiritualities, yet in their eagerness to seize 
on the temporalities, they did not shew much regard for the 
spiritualities. Thus we read, that 

** King William, by evil counsel, despoiled the monasteries 
of their gold and silver, and what was a greater insult to holy 
Church, he did not even spare the chalices or sepulchral or- 
naments. He also placed under military rule all bishoprics 
and abbacies which held baronies; and which, up to that 
time, had been free from all secular authority; enrolling at 
his own pleasure each of the bishoprics, and as to how many 
soldiers each should furnish in time of war, and placing the en- 
rolments of this ecclesiastical slavery in his treasury, he drove 
from his kingdom many who resisted this most evil decree.”* 

The temporal treasures of the Church it was which tempted 
equally the rapacity of the monarch and the cupidity of the 
bishops. We read soon after, in the same historian: 

** At this time Wachare Bishop of Durham, with no regard 
to the pontifical dignity, busied himself with secular affuirs, 
and purchased from the king the county of Northumberland, 
and presided at lay tribunals, performing the office of lieu- 
tenant, and extorted endless sums of money.” 

How can we be surprised that we should read, about the 
same time : 

‘“‘ The king gave bishoprics to his chaplains.” 

Gr, as it is more fully stated by William of Malmesbury, 

** The sacred honours of the Church, as the pastors «ied, 
were exposed to sale ; for whenever the death of any bishop 
or abbot was announced, directly one of the king’s clerks was 
admitted, who made an inventory of every thing, and carried 
all future rents into the royal exchequer. In the mean time 
some person was sought out fit to supply the place of the 
deceased; not from proof of morals but of money; and at 
last the empty honour (if I may so say) was conferred, and 
even that purchased at a great price. These things appeared 
the more disgraceful, because in his father’s time, after the 
decease of a bishop or abbot, all rents were reserved entire 
to be given up to the succeeding pastor; and persons truly 
meritorious on account of religion were admitted. But zz 

the course of a few years every thing was changed.” 

Whatever be said of the Conqueror must of course be taken 
cum grano; still it is clear that he was moderate and consci- 
entious compared with William II.; and the latter part of 


* Roger de Wendover, 
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the passage significantly indicates the constantly progressive 
system of encroachment and aggression on the part of the 
crown, growing bolder and bolder as each successive step was 
taken and acquiesced in by the Church. The corruptions of the 
Church and the encroachments of the crown constantly kept 
pace together. In the next reign the rapacious aggressions 
of the king surpass those of his father. 

“When the venerable Lanfranc was dead, the king kept in 
his possession almost all the churches and monasteries of Eng- 
land; when their pastors were dead, and plundering every 
thing he could lay his hands on, let them out to laymen to 
farm.” 

Some time afterwards we find in Roger de Wendover: 
* William being in fear of death from disease, promised to give 
peace to the Church; wherefore he gave the archbishopric of 
Canterbury to the venerable Anselm, and the bishopric of Lin- 
coln to his chancellor. But no sooner did he recover, than he 
was worse than he was before; for he regretted that he had 
not sold the bishopric of Lincoln.” 

Here we have first St. Anselm on the scene, who fills a 
place in the history of the English Church at this era, scarcely 
second to that of St. Thomas, of whom he was probably the 
model, as he was the predecessor and the precursor. We read 
soon after in the same historian : 

*'The king demanded of Anselm Archbishop of Canter- 
bury the sum of 1000/., because he had admitted him so 
readily to the archbishopric. But Anselm thinking that he 
could not pay the money cither before or after his promotion 
without injury to his conscience, chose rather to incur the 
king’s displeasure. And that he might do his duty faithfully 
to the Church, he asked the king’s leave to go and receive the 
pall from Pope Urban. The king was violently incensed ; and 
certain of the bishops refused to render to the Archbishop the 
obedience which was his due; and all except Sundulf Bishop of 
Rochester consented to the madness of the king, and shewed 
themselves to be dumb dogs that did not dare to bark. ‘The 
king therefore threatened the Archbishop with his displeasure, 
and informed him that there was no other mode of regaining 
his favour than by protesting with an oath that he would not 
obey the order of Pope Urban. But a few days after there 
came the pall: Anselm again, however, having received it, 
asked the king’s license to visit the Pope; and received this 
answer, that if he would swear that he would not visit the 
threshold of the Apostles, nor appeal to the Roman See for any 
excuse whatever, he might retain his position as the first noble 
in the land: if not, he might take his journey, never to return. 
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The Archbishop, on leaving the council, went to Canterbury, 
and then embarked at Dover. When he was gone, the public 
apparitors confiscated to the king’s use all his “goods, aud also 
the goods of his see, and declared void all his acts during his 
prelacy.” 

So general was the corruption of the Church, that it might 
be said of St. Anselm, like Abdiel (with one exception), 
‘among the faithless, faithful only he.” And the description 
of his contest with the Crown (interrupted by the king’s death, 
and renewed again in the reign of Henry I.), exactly resem- 
bles, as will be scen, that of St. Thomas with Henry I1.; and 
the history of these contests really appear identical in sub- 
stance with what took place under ‘Henry VILI.; except, in- 
deed, that then the contest was one in which the Crown tri- 
umphed. It was only by accident that St. Anselin escaped 
the martyrdom which St. Thomas obtained from the second 
Henry, and the saintly Fisher from the eighth. ‘There is a 
painful interest in tracing at this early period, in the history 
of the Anglo-Norman Church, the commencement of that sad 
drama of corruption in the Church, and encroachment of the 
Crown, which was consummated at the Reformation in the 
prostration of the Church, and was ere long followed by as 
absolute a prostration of the Crown. 

Recurring, however, to the reign of William I., we read 
in William of Malmesbury: ‘‘ At this time sees were trans- 
ferred from their ancient situations, Wells to Bath by John; 
Chester to Coventry by Robert; Thetford to Norwich by 
Herbert; all through greater ambition than ought to have in- 
fluenced men of such station. Herbert pur chased the bishopric 
of Thetford, while his father was intruded on the abbey of 
Winchester. This man was the great source of simony in 
England; having craftily procured, by means of his wealth, 
both an abbey and a bishopric. For he hoodwinked the king’s 
solicitude for the Church by her money, and whispered ereat 
promises to secure the favour of the nobility.”* 

And again, in the same historian: 

*‘ John was Bishop of Wells. He had been a physician; 
and on the death of the abbot of Bath easily obtained the 
abbey from the king; because all things at court were exposed 
to sale.” 

But things in the Church must have been so as well, else 


* Tt is added, ‘‘ future repentance, however, atoned for the errors of his 
youth; he went to Rome, and there resigned the staff and ring which he had ac- 
quired by simony, and had them restored through the indulgence of that most 
merciful see.’’? ‘This is one of innumerable instances in which it is seen how the 
Holy See was as much a resort for penitents as the centre of authority and the 
keystone of discipline. 
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how could John the physician have become Jolin the priest ? 
The ordination and consecration must have been purchased as 
well as the presentment. Under such a system, the reader 
will be prepared to hear that 

“ The king, on the day of his death, held to his own use 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, the bishoprics of Winchester 
and Salisbury, besides twelve abbacies, which he either sold 
or let out to farm, or kept in his own hands.”* 

Passing next to the reign of Henry I., we find him at his 
accession solemnly declaring : “IT restore the laws of King 
Edward (the Confessor) ; I will set free the Church of God; 
so that I will not make it subject to sale, nor let it out to 
farm; nor when ai archbishop, or bishop, or abbot is dead, 
will I receive any thing from the domain of the Church, until 
a successor is appointed to it.” 

Once for all we may as well say that there is a similar 
solemn engagement in all the charters granted by our Planta- 
genet monarchs from Henry I. to Henry III.; and that (as 
the reader will sec) the engagements were vielated by them 
all. Under Henry I. the same system continued as under 
William II. The very first thing we read is: 

“ King Henry gave the bishopric of Winchester to Wil- 
liam Gifford, and immediately invested him with all the pos- 
sessions belonging to the see.”+ 

This is the practice of investiture already alluded to, and 
as to which a contest soon arose. 

“ Anselm Archbishop of Canterbury (having returned to 
England) held a council at London: at this synod he put forth 
what had been decreed in a general council at Rome con- 
cerning the investiture of churches: viz. that no prelate of a 
church, bishop, abbot, or clerk, should receive investiture of 
any ecclesiastical dignity from the hands of a layman; and he 
degraded certain abbots who had obtained their rank from lay 
hands, and by purchase; and would not consecrate certain 
bishops who had received institution from the king. And the 
Bishop of Hereford, who had done so, surrendered back his 
bishopric to him. . . . The Archbishop, after having re- 
ceived much tribulation and i injuries from the king, proceeded 
to Rome. Next year the Archbishop was by the king for- 
bidden to return, unless he would observe the former usage ; 
and the king, finding the Pope and Archbishop inflexible, 
took the archbishopric into his own hands, and confiscated all 
Anselm’s goods.” 

It has already been seen that the practice of royal investi- 
ture by eal ‘of the ring and crosier was an encroachment 


* Roger de Wendover. } Ibid. 
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on the Church by reason of corruption im the Church; as it 
could only have been through attributing greater importance 
to the temporalities than to the episcopate itself, that the 
symbols of the latter should have been allowed to be conferred 
by the Crown as the signs of the former; and it has been 
shewn that they were originally only conferred as the signs of 
the temporalities. And so long as neither the Church was not 
corrupt, and the Crown not inclined to encroach, the usage 
gave rise to no very observable practical evil. But under 
the system which has been described, it can easily be conceived 
that the evil was utterly unendurable, and threatened en- 
tirely to destroy the purity and integrity of the episcopate ; 
the Crown having encroached a part, giving the symbols of 
the spiritual as the sign of the temporal; next, claiming under 
cover of that dubious ceremony nomination to the episcopate ; 
and at last claiming entire dominion over it. Pope Paschal 
therefore, in requiring that the Church should confer the cro- 
sier and ring (just as the Church, by her head, conferred the 
pall), consenting at the same time that the bishops should do 
homage to the Crown for their temporalities, was only doing 
away with an abuse; reverting to the former practice, and 
restoring the original distinction between the spiritual and 
the temporal. ‘The Pope writes thus: 

* If we prohibit investitures to be conferred by your ma- 
jesty, we obtain no zzcrease of patronage over the churches.” 
‘‘ Ifa lay hand present the staff, the sign of the shepherd's 
office, or the ring, the emblem of faith, what have the bishops 
to do in the Church ?”* 

And we find that the king ultimately “ yielded up the in- 
vestiture of the ring and staff; reserving only the privilege of 
nomination, and the temporalities.” Eadmer states the con- 
test thus, that the Archbishop asserted against the king “ free- 
dom of canonical election ;” aud this was the point practically 
at issue: whether the Crown should absolutely appoint to the 
episcopate. 

What was restored by the Crown was only, as the writer 
has shewn{ in the pamphlet already alluded to, in conformity 
with the law of the land, as much so as with Catholic faith. 
But neither the law nor the faith restrained those abuses 
which arose from the corruption of the English Church it- 
self; and which continued to encourage fresh encroachments 
on the part of the Crown. Very much the same system still 
continues in practice. So we read: 

** The king gave to Simon the qgueen’s clerk the bishopric 


* William of Malmesbury. 
tT See the instances cited in the Catholic Hierarchy Vindicated. Dolman. 
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of Winchester, to John, archdeacon of Canterbury, that of Ro- 
chester, and to Sifred, abbot of Glastonbury, that of Chester.” 

This language of itself indicates an almost entire oblivion 
of the spiritual; for the king did not now “ give the bishopric,” 
unless by that be understood the temporalities of the see, 
and not the episcopate itself. ‘The king’s was only a nomi- 
nation (although it was usually attended to), and the Pope 
had power of rejection or of appointment paramount to the 
clergy’s right of election or the king’s claim of nomination,— 
a power not unfrequently exercised. 

Henry II., on his accession, solemnly guaranteed to the 
Church, as Henry I. had done before, freedom of canonical 
election. And we read: 

‘The clergy and people of the province of Canterbury 
assembled at Westminster, where Thomas, the king’s chan- 
cellor, was solemnly elected, without opposition, to be arch- 
bishop.”* 

And here commences the important part of the history of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury; and it is very important to note, 
how almost immediately, just as in the case of St. Anselm 
(so utterly antagonistic are the spiritual and temporal— the 
Church and the State), the conscientious prelate was brought 
into conflict with the crown: 

** He now renounced all secular cases, and attended only 
to the spiritual concerns of the Church and the gain of souls. 
He resigned the chancellorship; and this act sank deep into 
the mind of the king, and was the first occasion on which his 
feelings were ruffled towards Thomas.”+ 

Soon after we read in the same historian : 

** Another occasion of offence with the Archbishop arose 
when the Archbishop bestowed the vacant church of Eynsford 
on one Laurence; but William, the lord of the village, and 
tenant in capite, claimed the patronage of the church, and 
expelled Laurence, for which he was excommunicated by the 
Archbishop, which, as it was without consulting the king (!) 
offended him much; for he claimed, as one of his royal dig- 
nities, that no tenant zn capite (i.e. of the Crown), nor any of 
his ministers, should be excommunicated without his privity, 
lest he might communicate unconsciously with an excommu- 
nicated person, or admit him to his council.” 

And we are informed by Matthew of Paris that the king 
sent to the Archbishop, ordering him to absolve William de 
Eynsford; to which the Archbishop answered, that it was in 
his power alone to judge whom he should excommunicate or 
absolve. Now this case is the earliest we meet with of a long 


* Wendover, + Ibid. 
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series of quarrels between the Church and the Crown, all very 
much of the same character and cause, cases in which some 
claim of patronage on the part of the Crown came into conflict 
with rights of the Church; and the Church vindicated the vio- 
lation of those rights by her great spiritual weapon, excommuni- 
cation. This sentence of course involved, as well according to the 
law of the State as of the Church, inconvenient consequences; 
and it was natural that the Crown and its dependents should 
seek to evade them. It is of importance to observe by what 
slow and successive steps this was attempted. First, we find 
in the Saxon law that the bishops alone had absolute authority 
as to excommunication ; and this law had been solemnly sanc- 
tioned by every monarch since the Conqueror succeeded the 
Confessor, and especially ky Henry I. and Henry II., so that 
St. Thomas was as right by the law of the land as by the law 
of the Church, in rejecting the insolent demand of the king. 
But we find, from Matthew of Paris, that under the Conqueror 
this claim had first been put forth on the part of the Crown, 
though not, it should appear, with much force or effect. Under 
Henry II. we find it urged rather than enforced, as “ one of 
the royal dignities;” by which, it seems, was meant no more 
than some privilege rather than a prerogative,—a usage of 
courtesy to the royal dignity. And very likely, under some of 
St. Thomas’s courtly predecessors, such an usage had grown 
up; although it is clear it cannot have been a right, since no 
mention is made of it in the law, nor is the claim even now 
enforced by the king, however deeply he was incensed against 
the Archbishop for disregarding it. But the whole claim, after 
all, it is to be observed, is (at least ostensibly), that the Crown 
should have notice of the excommunication, to which alone 
the plausible reason assigned for the claim applies. Still, the 
making this notice a sort of condition to the excommunica- 
tion implied a disposition in the Crown (which we shall find 
ere long manifested most decisively) to advance a step further, 
and go from notice to consent. It is most important to note 
this case; it is the first in which avowedly the Crown seeks 
to control the Church in what is purely spiritual; and the 
case moreover contains in itself the germ of the long series 
of judicial decisions, partly upon and partly in anticipation of 
those statutes of premunire and provisors, which have ac- 
quired such a marked place in our legal and ecclesiastical 
history, and proved what they were never meant to be, the 
precursors of a national schism, the establishment of a heresy, 
and the entire subversion of the Church Catholic under the 
absolute tyranny of the Crown and the secular power. The 
statutes of the Reformation were anticipated, indeed, by the 
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constitutions of Clarendon, of which some of the most impor- 
tant clauses had clearly an especial reference to such cases as 
that of Eynsford. 

‘Tf any man belonging to a city, castle, borough, or king’s 
royal manor” (it will be noted how the claim has expanded,) 
‘be summoned by the archdeacon or bishop to answer for a 
crime, and shall not comply with the summons, it shall be law- 
ful to place him under an interdict, but not to excommunicate 
him until the king’s principal officer of that place be informed 
thereof (!). None who holds of the king in chief, nor any of 
his domestics, shall be excommunicated, or put under an in- 
terdict, until the king shall be consulted.” 

It is surely needless to note how utterly audacious and 
unwarrantable are these claims to subject the spiritual powers 
of the Church to the arbitrary will of the Crown; and hardly 
more necessary is it to point out how gradually the encroach- 
ment creeps on. At first there is nc doubt—indeed, it is in 
effect stated, that the Conqueror only claimed a custom which 
he found established, and which had been conceded in ccurtesy 
to his saintly predecessor the Confessor, of giving notice to 
the king when any of his chief servants were about to be ex- 
communicated. ‘The Conqueror claims it as a custom. His 
successors extend it into a right, and seek to stretch it toa 
tyranny. And a similar process of encroachment can be 
clearly detected in every other instance of those enumerated 
in the constitutions of Clarendon. Tor example: 

“The archbishops, bishops, and all other persons of the 
kingdom, who hold of the king in chief, shall hold the posses- 
sions of the king as barons, and answer to the same to the 
king’s justices and officers, and follow and observe all the king’s 
customs and rights, like other barons.” ‘The gist of this claim, 
it is clear, was to do away with all privileges of the Church, 
under the plausible pretence of her temporal possessions, and 
to place her prelates under the feudal dominion of the Crown, 
like other barons, compelling them to observe all “ the king's 
customs and rights ;” 7. e. all those things which had been ori- 
ginally conceded to the Crown as courtesies, and had then 
passed into customs, and lastly were claimed as rights,—a 
sufficient specimen of which the other article, illustrated by 
the Eynsford case, sufficiently presents ; 7. e. claims of com- 
plete control over the spiritual under pretext of the temporal. 
So, again, another specimen of the king’s customs and rights 
is afforded in the article, which has in it the germ of the acts 
of supremacy, and the absolute appointment of the episcopate 
ey the sovereign, under the mockery and the mask of a congé 
Welire, 
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* When an archbishopric, bishopric, abbacy, or priory of 
the king’s domain shall be vacant, it shall be in his hand, and 
he shall receive from it all the revenues and proceeds as of 
domain.* And when the time shall come for providing for 
that church, our lord the king shall recommend the best per- 
sons to the church, and the election shall be made in the 
king’s chapel, with the king’s consent, and the advice of those 
whom he shall summon for the purpose. And the person 
elected shall there do homage and fealty to our lord the king 
as to his liege lord, and of his earthly honcurs, saving his orders, 
before he is consecrated.” 

Ikvery word of this article deserves to be studied, because 
it conveys so expressively at once the audacity of the Crown 
and the art with which it had to be disguised, in order to 
avoid exposing the utter unwarrantableness of its claims. 
Mark the phrases employed, for they shew the spirit at work: 
“The bishopric shall be in the king’s hands, and he shall 
receive the proceeds.’ The bishopric was now usually under- 
stoed to mean the possessions of the bishopric; for to that 
alone, it is obvious, allusion is here made, as the temporalities 
alone had proceeds. ‘‘ When the time shall come for pro- 
viding to that church;” 2. e. in the king’s opinion, who was 
to be keeper of the temporal possessions so long as the see 
should be vacant! <A pretty guardian! [Extremely disinte- 
rested! No claim is set up to control the spiritualities, and 
the Crown cared nothing about them; but the spiritualities 
were effectually controlled for the sake of the temporalities, 
and under pretence of the king’s right over the temporalities ; 
for the vacant see was not to be filled up till he pleased! So 
of the next stage in the proceedings. ‘‘ The king shall recom- 
mend the best person” (for his purpose), ‘‘and the election 
shall be made” “ with the king’s consent.” Here no claim 1s 
set up to nomination; but in effect it is to be secured under 
cover of a compulsory election, or an election with a veto. It 
is particularly important to observe the equivocal character 
of the phrase “with his consent.” That may either mean 
that the king will consent to the appointment of the person 
elected by the Church, or that the Church shall elect the per- 
son to whose appointment the king consents. In the former 
sense, the elections of bishops had been formerly almost always 
with the consent of the Crown; in the latter sense the Crown 
now used the expression; 7. e. converting its consent into a 
condition. And then how insidious the clause at the end: 
‘The person elected shall there (and then) do homage to the 
king for his earthly honours, saving his orders, before he is 


* Demesne, i.e. land originally part of the royal demesnes. 
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consecrated.” Observe with what care all concern with the 
spiritual is disclaimed, and yet with what craft a control over 
the spiritual is secured. ‘ There”—i. e. immediately after — 
contemporaneous with the election; as if to mark the more 
expressively that it was an essential part of the election. ‘ Be- 
fore he is consecrated ;” i. e. implying that the Church should 
not consecrate or elect a prelate until he had done homage to 
the earthly sovereign. And suppose the sovereign, by some 
chance failing to receive a subservient election, should refuse 
to receive the “ homage ;” why, then, according to this article, 
the consecration must be indefinitely postponed. Thus cun- 
ningly did the Crown continue to secure a veto on the election 
to the episcopate, under cover of the most implicit respect for 
its integrity! And these articles were assented and sworn to 
by every prelate; even St. ‘Thomas himself being deceived by 
their craft, and he alone having the honesty and courage to 
retract his assent, and to disclaim and disavow them. 

‘ No archbishop or bishop shall leave the kingdom without 
the king’s license; and he shall, if he please, take security 
from them that they will do no harm to the king or kingdom.” 

The hypocrisy of this article is odious. ‘ Do no harm to 
the king or kingdom;” 7. e. what the king chose to consider 
harm, as, for instance, an excommunication for arbitrary and 
unchristian conduct: for if the ‘‘ harm” were temporal, or 
against the law of the land, the prelate would incur the guilt 
of treason and rebellion, and no new “ article” would be 
wanted to empower the king to seize all his possessions. ‘The 
real object of the article was to prevent prelates appealing to 
Rome (which the Crown durst hardly yet attempt to prohibit 
openly) ; and the key to it is in another article, where the in- 
tention of the king comes out pretty plainly : 

“* Appeals, if they arise, must be made from the archdeacon 
to the bishop, and from the bishop to the archbishop; and 7 
the archbishop shall fail in administering justice” (in the king’s 
opinion), “the parties shall come before our lord the king, 
that by his precept the controversy may be terminated in the 
archbishop’s court, that so it may not proceed further” (2. e. to 
Rome) “ without the consent of our lord the king.” 

Our lord the king was very likely indeed to give his “ con- 
sent” to an appeal being “ carried further,” against his own 
“precept.” ‘The hypocrisy of these articles is so odious that it 
alone might suffice to shew the iniquity and audacity of the 
claims they set up. Here, four centuries before the Refor- 
mation, agreed to by the entire hierarchy (except the primate), 
is the substance of the infamous act of Henry VIII. for “ pre- 
venting appeals to Rome.” Roger de Wendover says: 
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‘This recognition or inquisition concerning bad customs, 
liberties, and dignities, detestable to almighty God, was sworn 
to by the archbishop, bishops, abbots, and clergy. In conse- 
quence, the lay power was exerted without opposition over all 
ecclesiastical causes, whether of things or of persons, to the 
contempt of the ecclesiastical privileges.” 

And quite as much in contempt of the law of the land ; 
for, as was seen in our first article on the subject, the Mirror 
of Justice —that great record of the law as it existed at and 
after the Conquest — contains no mention of any of these 
things; but, on the contrary, does declare that the ‘‘ Church 
has” cognisance of all causes ecclesiastical. The cause, how- 
ever, is stated by the historian: 

Tor the bishops were silent, or at least rather muttered 
their disapprobation than openly resisted. Archbishop Thomas, 

therefore, reflecting on his rashness in having conceded these 
impious laws, suspended himself from the service of the altar, 
and sent to the court of Rome for absolution.” 

Such was the real character of the contest between the 
sovereign and the Saint: the question was, whether the Church 
should be enslaved to the Crown; or, as Eadmer states it, 
whether the spiritual should be subjected to the temporal. 
The Archbishop—oppressed and persecuted by legal proceed- 
ings, which even Hume, with all his infidel hatred of the 
Church, avows to have been groundless—departed to Rome. 
Let it be carefully noted now that neither before nor after 
the Archbishop’s departure did the king attempt any legal 
proceedings against him for any denial of the claims of the 
Crown, or any resistance of the constitutions of Clarendon, 
or any defiance of the king’s control over the Church, or 
any appeal to Rome. What can more clearly shew that the 
Crown had not the least legal ground for its claims, and was 
acting in violation of the law of the land as well as of the law 
of the Church? Every thing that the king could trump up 
against the Saint was charged against him in courts of law; 
and they only amounted to claims, frivolous and false, about 
mere matters of money and of account. The course taken 
by the king was one not vindicative of the law, but of arbi- 
trary and infamous ve ngeance. 

‘The king wrote to the sheriff of Kent: I command you 
if any one, either clerk or laic, shall appeal to Rome, to have 
him arrested and put in irons until my pleasure be known; 
also that you seize into your hands all the possessions of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s clerks; and arrest the fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sislers, nephews and nieces, of all 
the clerks who are with the Ar chbishop « . The king also 
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commanded the Church of Canterbury and all the goods of 
the Archbishop and his clerks to be confiscated, and banished 
all his kindred (an act unheard of in former history), without 
regard to condition, age, or sex; and he forbade any one éo 
pray for the Archbishop.” 

Were any thing wanting to evince that the spirit of the 
king, in his contest with the Saint, was from hell, these last 
words were amply enough. It is not necessary, however, now 
to trace further the blessed Saint’s course to martyrdom: all 
we have wanted to shew concerning it is, that he was sustain- 
ed by the law of the land, and that the Crown had been en- 
croaching on the Church, and was so bent upon enslaving her, 
that by the sacrifice of martyrdom alone could she be saved. 
This is made yet clearer, if possible, by the Archbishop’s letter 
to the Archbishop of York: 

** Whereas the king of England wished his son to be 
crowned; and it appears that the king has caused the crown 
to be placed on his son’s head by your hands, and that the 
oath prescribed for the maintenance of the Church’s liberties 
was not only not taken, but not even demanded by you; but 
that, on the contrary, the unjust customs of the kingdom, by 
which the Church’s dignity is in danger of being shipwrecked, 
were ratified by oath . . . . We are grieved at the weakness 
which you and your brother bishops have displayed, retreating 
ingloriously like rams not having horns, neglecting to take the 
shield of faith, and stand up for the Lord’s house on the day 
of battle.” 

If the new constitutions or the ‘‘ customs” they set up were 
not contrary to the “* oath prescribed” (in the coronation service) 
** for the maintenance of the Church’s liberties,” how came it 
that this oath was “not only not taken, but not demanded” 
by the Archbishop of York on the part of the Church? The 
only reason can be, that he had sworn to the ‘‘ constitutions ” 
and the * customs ;” and they were contrary to the usual oath 
to maintain the Church’s liberties. It seems scarcely neces- 
sary therefore to state that the king, as soon as the ‘ constitu- 
tions” had been agreed to by the hierarchy, felt it necessary 
to have them confirmed by the Holy See, to which he sent 
them for that purpose,—a course utterly contradictory to the 
articles themselves ; for if the king could prohibit appeals to 
the Pope, he was superior to the Pope ; and why ask his “‘ con- 
firmation ?” and if these were the ancient laws and customs of 
the realm, why submit them to a foreign prince or prelate ¢ 
As little necessary is it to state that, after the Saint’s martyr- 
dom, the king solemnly disclaimed and renounced the assump- 
tions of these audacious articles. We read, however, that 
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“The suffragan bishops of the province of Canterbury, 
with the seniors of the monastery, elected Richard, prior of 
Dover, to the archbishopric ; and immediately the bishop 
elect swore fealty to the king * saving his orders; and no 
mention was made of observing the ‘customs of the king- 
dom.’ ”* 

Afterwards we read (a.p. 1174): 

“'The Archbishop of Canterbury returned from Rome, 
bringing back with him the pall and the primacy of England. 
Arriving at London, he convoked the principal clergy belong- 
ing to the vacant churches which had lately etected {resh pre- 
lates, and confirmed and consecrated the bishops elect of Win- 
chester, Ely, Hereford, and Chichester.” 

{s it possible not to perceive that, per legem ecclesia, and 
not less so per legem Anglia, the archiepiscopal confirmation 
of the election of a bishop was as essential as the papal con- 
firmation of the election of a primate; and that the influence 
or power acquired by the Crown over these appointments was 
an encroachment equally on the law of the land and of the 
Chureh? And it is with this clearly in our minds, that we 
should read the previous passage respecting the elections to 
those sees: 

‘¢‘ About this time the king conceded that the elections to 
vacant churches should be freely made, and the following ap- 
pointments took place with the consent of the Crown. Richard 
to the see of Winchester, Geoffrey to that of Ely, &c.” 

‘I'wo things are here observable; first, that though it is said 
the “king conceded” the “free election,” it has been shewn, 
from the history and laws of the Anglo-Saxon age, that the 
Church always had the right, and that the king only ‘ con- 
ceded,” that he could not interfere with it, by stretching into a 
claim of right whatever the Church had ‘‘ conceded” as cour- 
tesy. And next it is to be remarked, how the phrase already 
alluded to as equivocal, ‘with the king’s consent,” is here clearly 
used in what we contend is its primitive and proper import: 
that of the king’s consent to the appointment of every person 
who should be elected freely by the Church; xoé that con- 
trary sense in which the Crown constantly sought to apply 
the phrase, that of the Church electing a person to whom the 
king consented; in which sense the usage, the history, and the 
law would be equally self-contradictory and absurd. 

The Church had usually made her elections with the con- 
sent of the king; the Crown now had sought to contend that 
it was by veason of the consent of the king. But this we re- 
peat is plainly — to the history, the usage, and the law; 


* Roger de Wendover, a.p. 1173, 
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and was clearly an encroachment. Tow the Crown did en- 
croach, is sufficiently shewn by a single passage in the history 
of the next reign: 

The king, by the advice of the Archbishops and Bishops, 
gave to his brother the archbishopric of York, and appointed 
Godfrey to the bishopric of Winchester,” &c.* 

How entirely the position of things heal been by this time 
reversed from what it was in the primitive age of the Enelish 
Church! Zhen the Church ‘ gave’ bishoprics with the advice 
(perhaps) of the king: an advice asked of her faithful sons 
out of courtesy. Now we find the “king gave bishoprics” 
“with the advice” of the Church. The cause of this change 
is disclosed in the very next sentence : 

“ Hugh Bishop of Durham bought for himself and his see 
the earldom of Northumberland ; and when the king girded 
on him the sword, he said to his attendants with a laugh, ‘l 
have made a young ear! out of an old bisho 

Yes; one can conceive the laugh that went round the 
circle of courtiers at the spectacle of the “old bishop” (how 
unlike St. Alphonsus or St. Charles Borromeo!) buckling on 
the armour of an earl. And one can conceive the sort of 
courtly stuff of which such bishops were made, and the kind of 
“advice” they would give the king with respect to appointments 
to the episcopate. It is of the same man we read soon after: 

‘* By bribes he usurped to himself the empty titles of earl 
and justiciary, mixed himself up with secular affairs, and paid 
little regard to the duties of a pastor.” 

Can the reader fail to compare this character of a courtly 
bishop with that of an wxcourtly one, St. Thomas, who on 
his election gave up all secular employment, and so caused 
the first ill-feeling on the part of the king? Which of the two 
classes of prelates were most faithful to the Church? Let us 
look at another specimen of the courtly prelates, who were 
paving the way for the enslaving of the Church. We read 
that, at the request of the king, the Pope had consented that 
William Bishop of Ely (whe of course had stimulated the re- 
quest) should be chancellor. And a year after we find: 

‘This chancellor had become very great, and was both 
king and priest; and was not content with the episcopal dig- 
nity alone, but shewed his vanity and haughtiness by saying 
at the beginning of his letters, ‘We, W ili: im, by the grace 
of God Bishop of Ely, chancellor of our lord ‘the king , jus- 
ticiary of all Rasiend and legate of the Apostolic See ;’ ” and 
exercised to an immoderate excess the dignities he had ob- 
tained by bribery.” 

* Wendover. 
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Here is the clue to his corrupt character, and that of the 
English Church in his time; and the result is depicted in the 
next passage : 

“* Never was there land for sale which he did not purchase ; 
never was there a church or abbey vacant which he did not 
dispose of or retain for himself.” 

Of course what power he had gained by money he used 
for money. How remarkable is the contrast presented in the 
following brief narration, A.D. 1194: 

“ Herbert, surnamed ‘the Poor,’ was canonically elected 
to the bishopric of Salisbury, and consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

Ts it an accidental coincidence that whenever we read of 
the king’s having concerned himself with or controlled the 
election of a prelate, there is corruption; but when the elec- 
tion is really ‘canonical and ‘ free,’ there is usually a good 
Bishop? Is it by chance that men who love money are 
found getting bishoprics from the Crown, and men who love 
honesty receiving them from the Church ? 

William of Ely was the successor of men like Folliott, 
and the precursor of men like Beaufort and Wolsey. ‘ Her- 
bert the Poor” was the representative of the Disciples, and 
Saints like St. Anselm and St. Thomas; and we shall find that 
when such men ceased to arise in the English Church, she fel/. 
There were already far foo few of such men. We meet continu- 
ally in this and the following reigns such passages as these : 

* The Archbishop (Hubert) appointed as prior a Nor- 
man named Jorbert, who, on account of his skill in secular 
affairs, had received the government of three priories; and 
Hubert, fo satisfy the avarice of the aforesaid Jorbert, added 
a fourth priory. * * * About that time the monks of Canter- 
bury complained to the Pope that the Archbishop, contrary to 
the dignity of his station, was acting as justiciary of England, 
and paid attention to secular affairs more than was proper, 
neglecting the affairs of the Church. The Pope commanded 
the king, immediately on receipt of his letters, under pen- 
alty of an interdict, to dismiss the aforesaid Archbishop from 
the office of justiciary, as it was especially forbidden Bishops 
fo meddle with secular affairs.” 

There were already more Huberts than Herberts, it 1s 
clear: and when we find that it is this Hubert who consents 
to set the crown on the head of John, we know what value to 
attach to the oath administered by such a prelate fo such a 
prince, that he would love holy Church, and preserve it 
harmless from evil persons’ attempts; and we are not much 
surprised to read directly afterwards that 
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“ The Archbishop of York was, by command of the king, 
deprived of all the emoluments of his archbishopric ; for the 
sheriff of York had presumed to attack with violence his 
manors, and the property of the clerks and other religious 
men, and to make a division of their goods; on which the said 
Archbishop excommunicated the said sheriff; for which the 
latter had excited the king’s wrath against the prelate.” 

Here is the Eynsford case again: and once for all we may 
as well state that the w orldly kings and barons of that age did 
not at all /ike excommunication. Bad as they were, they did 
not disguise from themselves that it was a very serious and 
shocking thing; and hence they were very angry when the 
sentence was denounced against them or their retainers, and 
took every means to avert it except the right one,—giving 
up their plunder and rapine. ‘This, therefore, was a constant 
subject of contest between the Church and the Crown; until 
at last, as will be seen in the sequel, the Crown secured just 
such an indirect kind of control over this terrible spiritual 
veapon as we have already seen it had begun to acquire in- 
directly over the episcopate itself. Let it be carefully noted, 
however, that the Crown, so lately as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, did not claim any right to control the s spi- 
ritual power of the Church as exercised in a sentence of ex- 
communication. We read not, here nor elsewhere, that the 
king dared to dispute the right or the power, but only that he 
was enraged when it was exerted either against himself or his 
satellites. Let us now return to the all- -Important question 
of the episcopate, and read a passage touching a saint's way 
of de -aling with it, as contrasted with the sovereign’s. 

‘The king had held in his own hand the chureh of Lin- 
colo, which had been for some years deprived of the care of a 
bishop ; to atone for which offence as well as he could, he pro- 
cured the appointment by election of the blessed Hugh, of 
reverend memory, to the government of that church. When 
his election was announced to the man of God, he would nof 
aecept it until it was first made clear to him that he did so by 
the common consent + if the church of Lincoln. After he had 
been perfectly satisfied on these points, and the dean and 
elders (ch lapter) } of the Church had (again) elected him, he was 
consecrated.” 

Two things are here to be noted. First, the significant 
indication of the insidious way in which the Crown had en- 
croached on the Church in respect to the episcopate (by con- 
verting its custom of recommendation into a claim of right), 
and concealed its encroachment under such a careful kind of 
phraseology as that here adopted (very expressively) by the 
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historian: “the king procured his appointment by election ;” 
as 1f the ‘election’ were only the mode or mask of an ‘appoint- 
ment.’ Next, it is to be observed how careful a saint was 
not to sanction such an encroachment, and the corruption which 
had led to it; since he would not accept of the episcopate, until 
satisfied by a second election that it really was an election, 
and not a mere royal appointment. If we mistake not, this 
short narrative of the blessed Hugh is pregnant with much 
important meaning as regards the position which even an en- 
dowed Church should assume towards the Crown. 

We now beg our readers’ special attention to the history 
of the great quarrel respecting the see of Canterbury, which 
led to a rupture between the king and the Pope as decisive 
and disastrous as that which had occurred in the reign of 
John’s father. ‘The whole transaction is most important, as 
illustrating the relations of the Church and the Crown in 
respect to the episcopate. We read in Wendover: 

“The juniors of the conventual church at Canterbury, 
without asking the king’s consent, elected Reginald, sub-prior, 
as their archbishop; and he took some monks of the convent 
and went to Rome, taking an oath not to shew the letters 
he held, that his election might be concealed from the king, 
until they found out whether they could at the court of Rome 
carry the election.” 

Clearly the convent considered the supreme power over 
the episcopate was not in the king but in the Pope, but ap- 

rehended an interference on the part of the king, which it 
equally clear was quite usual; and the sequel shews it sufh- 
ciently : 

‘¢ Arrived at Rome, he made known his election to our 
lord the Pope and his cardinals, and openly shewing his letters 
to all, boldly required the Pope to confirm his election by the 
apostolic benediction; but the Pope answered that he would 
take time to consider of it, in order that he might be more 
assured of the truth of the before-named circumstances. The 
monks of Canterbury, in the mean time, as soon as they had 
heard that their sub-prior had violated his oath, and declared 
every where he was elected, were enraged against him, and 
sent to the king to ask his ‘nermission’ to choose a pastor suited 
to them.” 

Here, let it be observed, the monks were clearly seeking 
to evade the authority of the Pope, who was, as they them- 
selves shewed they were quite conscious, the proper judge of 
the validity of the post-election, or of its avoidance by any 
offence of the Archbishop elect. By what coincidence does it 
happen that any thing oblique or corrupt in the Church is 
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certain to be seen connected with or appealing to the Crown ? 
The sequel is significant : 

“The king ¢mmediately and without any hesitation granted 
their request, and, speaking confidentially, hinted that the 
Bishop of Norwich was a great friend of his; on which ac- 
count, he asserted that it would be to the advantage of himself 
and the kingdom if they could transfer the said prelate to the 
archbishopric ; and he promised to confer many honours on 
the convent if they listened to him. The monks assembled 
thereupon, and, in order to conciliate the king, elected the 
Bishop, who was at York, managing the king’s business.” 

What did he in the zorth, when he should serve his Church 
in the east? John Bishop of Norwich was more like Hubert 
than Herbert or Hugh; he was a man after the king’s own 
heart. However, the matter did not go smoothly; the monks 
made a pretty mess of it. The reader must remark that they 
had not told the king of their former election; but ‘ murder 
will out.” 

“The king sent some of the monks to Rome to obtain 
from our lord the Pope the confirmation of the election of 
John Bishop of Norwich: at the same time, the suffragan 
Bishops of Canterbury sent agents to Rome to lay a complaint 
before the Pope that the monks had presumed to elect an Arch- 
bishop without them, although they ought, by common right 
and ancient custom, to have been present at the election as 
well as the monks.” 

The Pope gave it in favour of the monks; but then came 
on their own “ disgraceful dispute,” as Wendover calls it. 

“ A certain part of them presented Reginald the sub-prior, 
and the other portion of them presented John the Bishop. At 
length the Pope, seeing that both elections had been made 
irregularly, annulled both.” 

Matthew Paris states: 

“The king had given his word to the monks to accept 
whomsoever they should elect; but it had been agreed be- 
tween the king and them that they should elect John Bishop 
of Norwich. The monks, however, when they knew that the 
election of John was displeasing to the Pope, were induced by 
the Pope to say they could elect whom they pleased; and 
chose, with the pope’s advice, Stephen Langton, cardinal, 
and equal, if not superior, to any in the kingdom for probity 
and learning.” 

It is worth while to pause to remark, that papal appoint- 
ments or free elections are usually good ones; while kingly 
appointments (unless the king happens to have been a saint) 
are almost always bad. 
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Wendover states it thus: 

“Our lord the Pope persuaded the monks of Canterbury 
to elect Stephen Langton, cardinal priest, 2 man skilled and 
discreet. ‘Che monks declared that they were not allowed, 
except by the king’s consent and the choice of the canons, to 
make any election.” 

Cunning as they were, the poor monks were caught in their 
own trap. The holy Pontiff probably suspected “the truth: 
observe how broadly he asserts the Church’s independence : 

* The Pope said, ‘Jt is not the custo that the consent of 
princes should be waited for concerning elections made at the 

Apostolic See. ‘Therefore, by virtue of your obedience, we 
command you, who are so many that you fully suffice to make 
the election, to elect as Archbishop the man whom we gave 
you as a father and as pastor of your souls.’ The monks, 
dreading the sentence of excommunication, reluctantly con- 
sented, and the Pope consecrated Langton.” 

And now all came out: 

‘The king was exceedingly enraged, and accused the 
monks of treachery. After having banished them, he sent 
letters to the Pope, accusing him of having, in prejudice of the 
rights of the Crown, consecrated a prelate v/ected without the 
king’s consent.” 

The Pope broadly and decisively reiterated his assertion 
of the independence of the Church and the supremacy of the 
Holy See; and in doing so distinctly indicates, what we have 
already intimated, that concessions were often made by the 
Church to the Crown in courtesy, which, after becoming cus- 
toms, were claimed as rights. 

‘* We wrote to you with all deference, and deferred to you 
more than we ought. Although it is not the custom, when elec- 
tions are made at the Apostolic See, to waii for the consent of 
any prince, we sent two monks to you for the special purpose 
of asking your consent; but they were detained at Dover, 
so that they were not able to fulfil their instructions. We, 
who hold full authority over this Church «f Canterbury, con- 
descended to ask a favour of a king ; and our courier also 
delivered the letters of the prior and monks who had made 
the election, which were written to ask your consent ; and 
after all this we did not deem it our business again to ask your 
consent, but endeavoured, without inclining to the right or 
left, to do that which the canonical ordinances of he holy 
fathers order to be done, so that there may be no delay in 
making arrangements, that the Lord’s flock might not be left 


longer “without a pastor.” 
The Pontiff coolly tells the king in clear terms that the 
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asking the royal consent was a mere form and courtesy, and 
that it mattered not at all whether the consent were given or 
not. Mark with what dignity the holy Father asserts the 
awful claims of the See of St. Peter, and in what prophetic 
language he denounces divine vengeance against the king if he 
continued contumacious: 

‘* Therefore, beloved son, to whose dignity we have yielded 
deference more than we ought, endeavour to pay proper defer- 
euce to our dignity, that you may be rewarded more abund- 
antly with the grace of God and our favour. But, perhaps, 
should you act differently, you may bring yourself into diffi- 
culties from which you will not easily be eatricated; for it must 
be that He is supreme to whom every knee is bent of those 
in heaven, or earth, or under the earth, and whose functions on 
earth we, although undeserving, are appointed to perform. It 
would not. be safe for you to shew resistance in this matter to 
God and the Church, for which the blessed martyr and glorious 
high-priest Thomas recently shed his blood, especially too since 
your father and mother abjured this wicked custom before the 
legates of the Apostolic See.” 

The king proved rebellious; the Pope proved a prophet. 
The historian says the monarch was “ mad with rage ;” com- 
menced a dreadful persecution against the clergy, soon be- 
came hateful to his subjects, and had his nobles in rebellion 
against him. ‘These barons, the promoters of the Great Charter, 
are always regarded as the guardians and champions of the 
laws and liberties of England. Let us look, then, to the Char- 
ter, and take their verdict on the question at issue between the 
Pope and the king, so far as it respected the laws and liberties 
of the realm. The very recitals of the Charter suffice. That 
very Stephen Langton, whose nomination by the Holy See 
had caused the rupture with, and the resistance of, the king, 
is on the part of the English Church, along with the barons 
on the part of the English realm, one of the chief parties 
to the charter: 

“John, &c. by the advice of our Venerable Father Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
and Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church.” 

And we read that the Cardinal Archbishop had been one 
of the prime movers with the barons of the demand for the 
Charter, which was an echo of that of Henry I. and of the laws 
of the Confessor, and which contained this clause: 

“We confirm that the English Church be a free church, 
and keep its laws entire and liberties uninfringed, and that 
Sreedom of election be observed.” 

This “* freedom of election,” it is obvious from the preced- 
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ing history, means freedom from the interference of the sove- 
reign, not of the Holy See, by whose authority alone the very 
Archbishop who procured this charter (copying it in substance 
from that of Henry) had been nominated. ‘Thus, then, it is 
clear that in the reign of John it was as much recognised by 
the barons of England as part of the law of England as it was 
asserted by the Pope as part of the law of the Church, that 
the Holy See, and not the sovereign, had supreme paramount 
power of nomination to the archiepiscopal and all other sees 
of the country. It is important to observe this before consi- 
dering the circumstances of the next reign, which we shall find 
are preludes to a new and very different “idea of the law of the 
land, enunciated by the courts of law in the reign of the first 
two Edwar ds, and (very unnecessarily, if it were the law,) en- 
acted by parliament in the reign of the third, in those acts of 
premunire and provisors of w hich so much has been of late said, 
and of which so little is known, but which proved, although 
not so intended, in the history of our ecclesiastical legislation, 
precursors of the fatal and schismatic statutes of Henry VIII. 

It is interesting and not unimportant to mention an inci- 
dent’ at the outset of the reign of Henry III. strongly confir- 
matory of what we have contended for, that the course taken 
by such prelates as St. Thomas and St. Anselm, and so recently 
pursued by their successor Langton, was quite as much in con- 
formity with the law of the land as with the law of the Church. 
‘Wendover tells us of the translation of the relics of St. Thomas 
thus : 

“ The body of St. Thomas, the archbishop and martyr, 
was taken out of its marble tomb by Stephen Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the presence of the king and almost all the 
bishops and earls and barons of the kingdom, and was placed 
in a shrine elaborately worked with cold and jewels. At this 
translation were also present archbishops and bishops of various 
other countries, who eagerly assembled to be present at this 
great solemnity; for they considered it a most proper duty to 
honour and worship this holy martyr in Christ’s cause, who 
shed his blood for the Catholic Church, and had unflinchingly 
fought for it to the last.” 

When, some centuries after, this shrine was desecrated 
and despoiled by the new “ head of the English Church,” it 
was discovered that St. ‘Thomas had been a traitor and a rebel 
to God and to his sovereign. The “ bishops of other coun- 
tries,” present at the translation of the Saint’s relics, were 
witnesses that his conduct had been justified per legem ec- 
clesie ; while the barons were good judges as to its having been 
justified per legem Anglie. Nor let it be said that the Great 
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Charter was wrung from John by force; for it was a copy of 
that conceded by the first Henry, and was deliberately (some 
rears after acquiring firm possession of the Crown) confirmed 
by the third. 

These charters confirmed to the Church the right of free 
election to the episcopate. What this meant is shewn by a 
single passage from Matthew of Paris (a.p. 1229), quite con- 
firming all that has been contended for: 

“The Bishop of Ely died, and the monks, by common 
consent, elected Hugh abbot of St. Edmund’s, who, when 
presented to the king, was willingly accepted of by him, and 
was invested with all the property of the bishopric.”* 

Here the language used and the course pursued equally 
indicate how well it was understood that the province of the 
Crown is restricted to an investiture of the temporalities. And 
so afterwards we read, in the same historian, that the monks 
of Canterbury had elected the Bishop of Chichester as Arch- 
bishop : 

“And after making the election, they presented him to 
the king, who willingly accepted him so far as he was con- 
cerned, and immediately znvested him with the manors and 
other possessions pertaining to the archbishopric.” 

Nothing could more clearly convey that the Crown was 
well aware that it was only “ concerned” with the possessions 
pertaining to the archbishopric, and had no concern with the 
archbishopric. 

So much for the king’s concern with the episcopate. The 
history of the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury for a few 
years will as clearly illustrate the universal understanding as 
to the supreme and absolute power of the Pope: 

** The monks went to Rome, and demanded a confirmation 
by the apostolic authority of the election they had made. 
The Pope caused an inquisition to be made, and then replied, 
that the Archbishop elect was a courtier and illiterate; for 
which reason he annulled the election.” 

Thus then, while, on the one hand, the king had rightly 
no concern with the election, the Pope’s confirmation was 
necessary to give it validity, and he had absolute power to 
annul it altogether. Of course this is not stated by way of 
information for Catholics on the rights of the Holy See, but 
as a necessary introduction to the history of that fatal era in 
the history of the English Church which commences in this 
very reign. Let us proceed, however, with the narrative of 
the see of Canterbury: 

«“ Afterwards Master John was elected to the archbishopric. 


* Roger de Wendover. 
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But it was divulged at Rome that, after his election, he had 
received a thousand marks of silver as a present from Peter 
Bishop of Winchester, besides another thousand marks which 
that bishop had lent him to help him in obtaining his promo- 
tion; besides this, it was reported that the said John had con- 
fessed at Rome that he held two benefices to which the cure 
of souls was entrusted, in opposition to the decrees of the 
General Council. But inasmuch as the election of three of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury had been annulled lately, and the 
church had been long without a pastor, the Pope gave per- 
mission to the monks to elect Master Edmund, canon of 
Salisbury.” 

And we afterwards read that “ Master Edmund” was duly 
consecrated. It is not necessary to comment on the disgrace- 
ful disclosures here made as to the corrupt condition of the 
English Church, of which we will give another illustration. 
We read that 

* Richard Archbishop of Canterbury (predecessor of d- 
mund) went to Rome (a.p. 1250), and made complaints to 
the Pope that some of his suffragan Bishops, neglecting their 
pastoral duties, sat in the king’s exchequer court, examining 
into the causes of the laity; and that beneficed clergy held 
several churches to which the cure of souls belonged, and 
that, like the bishops, they intermeddled with secular busi- 
ness. His Holiness, seeing that his complaints were supported 
by justice, gave orders that they should be attended to; and 
the king’s clerks made excuses without effect. ‘The Arch- 
bishop, having completed his business to his satisfaction, set 
out on his return, but died on the journey; and with him died 
also all the advantages which he had gained in the business.”* 

And in the same reign we find Pope Gregory writing thus: 

‘It has frequently come under our notice that the churches 
of the Canterbury district have dreadfully fallen off in spiritual 
and temporal matters, owing to the evil-mindedness of those 
employed in them.” 

It must be apparent that by this time the English Church 
had become exceedingly worldly, and that her clergy too often 
thought more of the ¢emporalities than the spiritualities of the 
priesthood or the episcopate. And what is most important 
to observe is, that, in proportion as this spirit prevailed, the 
Church receded from the Holy See, and was attracted towards 
the Crown. 

Hitherto we have seen that the nation and the Church 
perfectly recognised the absolute supremacy of the Holy See 
over her episcopate, and repeatedly resorted to it for protec- 
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tion against the Crown. This, we repeat, is the great thing 
to be regarded in the history of the English Church from 
the Conquest to the reign of Henry III.; whereas the great 
thing to be regarded in its history from the reign of the 
third Henry to the reign of the eighth is, that we find the 
Crown and the Church and the nation making (more or less) 
common cause against the Holy See; and that there 1s first 
national feeling against the Holy See, then the law is altered 
in accordance with this feeling, and acts of parliament are 
enacted expressly against what people affected to consider 
** papal encroachments.” What these so-called encroachments 
were, and whether they were to any extent (of course apart 
from particular and individual instances) different from the 
system of the Anglo-Saxon Church, we shall have to consider ; 
as also whether the laws directed against the Holy See upon 
these subjects differed at all in principle, however they might 
in detail or degree, from the legislation of the reign of 
Henry VIII. It is, in fact, to the history of the era of the 
Reformation that we propose now to direct attention; the 
commencement of that era dating, in our opinion, from the 
reign of Henry III., at the close of which we first find the 
nation and the Crown united against the Holy See under the 
pretence of temporal encroachment, as unfounded as the pre- 
tence finally set up of spiritual encroachment. 

It seemed as though, by the infallible instinct of secret 
sympathy, worldliness in the Church was drawn towards the 
State as its source and centre, and drawn away from that holy 
obedience which is the soul of spirituality. So it is, however— 
a clear, plain matter of history—that as the English Church 
became worldly, she became subservient to the Crown, and 
less obedient and devoted to the Holy See. At first it was 
only with regard to temporalities that the tendency to rebel- 
lion displayed itself. But it is to be carefully remarked, as 
the great lesson to be learned from the history of the English 
Church in this regard, that resistance, commencing with things 
temporal, found its inevitable termination in schism as to 
things spiritual. The principle of rebellion being admitted, 
the logic of human nature carried it to its consummation. We 
have now to see how an age of corruption gave rise to an era of 
rebellion, ending in the schism and separation, but commencing 
only with the pretence of temporal encroachment. We must 
premise that, from the first establishment of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom under a unity of temporal sovereignty, or rather 
from the first establishment of that Catholic faith which linked 
together the separate Anglo-Saxon states under the same spl- 
ritual sovereignty, that headship was acknowledged, and the 
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obligation upon all Christian nations to support it, in ours 
recognised by the payment of Peter’s pence to the see of 
Rome,—a payment sanctioned and enjoined by the laws of 
every Anglo-Saxon king from Offa to Idward, and not less 
by the Norman sovereigns froin the reign of the first William 
to that of the third Henry, or (we may at ence say) to that of 
the eighth. 

This being borne in mind, and further, that our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors conceiv ed, in their simplicity, that the differ- 
ent Christian nations who are comprised within the pale of 
the Catholic Church, under the headship of the see of Peter, 
were as much bound to look to the support of that see as the 
Christian people of a diocese were to look to the support of its 
Bishop,—let us glance at the position of the papacy towards the 
middle of the reign of Henry III., which will explain what 
afterwards occurred. In plain English, the Holy See was in 
distress, and was very much in want of money in order to de- 
fend its possessions, the patrimony of St. Peter, and the integ- 
rity of the See itself, from the unscrupulous aggressions of the 
emperor. ‘The Pope had therefore claimed from the English 
Church its special contributions in the form of a tithe of all 
incomes, clerical and Jay. The king himself was convinced of 
the reasonableness of the demand, and agreed to it. The 
English hierarchy, therefore, could hardly refuse, but mur- 
mured secretly, and the laity openly. That the priests and 
prelates of England should be reluctant to pay money even 
for the defence of their spiritual head, will not seem surpris- 
ing after reading so many specimens of their eagerness to get 
money, and the worldliness which made so many of them 
deem the Church a mere means of getting money. Avarice 
and covetousness naturally accompany each other; and hence 
the English clergy as well as the laity murmured at contri- 
butions which their Anglo-Saxon ancestors would have re- 
joiced in. About the same time, also, we discover the same 
spirit displayed in a dispute, the exact origin of which is 
obscure, but of which we can collect this much distinctly, 
that the English clergy were jealous of foreign priests who 
were presented by the Pope to benefices in England. It is 
all important to observe, at the outset of this long rankling 
dispute, that no complaints are made that these foreign priests 
are less learned, deserving, or devout than the English; 1 
was put by the opponents of the Holy See in this matter 
simply on the score of money. ‘Thus they complain ‘ that 
the Roman pontiffs and the legates have conferred the bene- 
fices of the kingdom on their followers at their pleasure, to 
the great prejudice of others of the kingdom, and of the bishops, 
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to whom the collation of benefices properly belongs. Besides 
the other burdens which they have imposed on the laity, and 
as well as on clerks concerning their property and benefices, 
they wish to take from the clergy of this kingdom the benefices 
they hold, to confer them on their Ztoman followers.”* And the 
next thing we desire to be observed is, that there is not the 
slightest symptom of all this being deemed at all otherwise 
than legal; for no appeal is made to the law against these 
papal presentments: and, on the contrary, it is the very com- 
plaint made, that the Pope “ conferred” these benefices, 7. e. 
legally, because otherwise his acts would be void and of no 
effect, and therefore no injury at all to any one, and the pre- 
sentments of the local patrons could be enforced by the courts 
of law. ‘Two things, then, are clear as regards the close of 
the reign of Henry III.: that the Pope was considered to have 
power, per legem ecclesia et per legem Anglia, to present any 
priest to any benefice or bishopric in England; and that the 
exercise of this power had excited jealousy and envy among 
the English clergy. A third thing unhappily is clear, that the 
latter were very worldly and corrupt. And there is a fourth 
fact to be borne in mind, that there is no evidence of the 
priests presented to benefices by the Pope being inferior to the 
others; while there is evidence, of which we have adduced a 
good deal, that papal appointments to the prelacy were as 
usually good as those made at home were usually bad. 

Such, then, was the state of things in the reign of the 
third Henry. In our next we shall see what happened from 
that time until the reign of the eighth, 








THOUGHTS ON THE FESTIVAL OF THE ASSUMPTION 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 


‘l'o sympathise with the subject of the great festival on which 
the Church celebrates the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
into heaven, but two things are required. Once is, the belief 
that Mary is the Mother of God; and the other is, a belief in 
the resurrection of the body. All we ask is, that they who be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the Incarnation,—that is, who believe 
that Jesus is very God and very Man; God of the substance 
of his Father, begotten from all eternity; and Man of the 
substance of his Mother, born eighteen hundred and fifty-one 
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years ago in the stable of Bethlehem,—and who cannot there- 
fore deny to Mary the dignity of Mother of God; and who 
also believe that article of the Creed which they often repeat, 
‘‘the resurrection of the body;” all we ask, or indeed expect, 
is, that they should concede at least this much, that the belief 
of Catholics, that Mary’s resurrection has forestalled the great 
day, is a most reasonable belief. God is omnipotent ; there- 
fore He had assuredly the power to raise the body of his 
Mother. Mary is his ‘Mother. Can we doubt, then, that He 
had the will ? 

But we think we hear some Protestant asking, why we 
insinuate that he possibly may not believe in the resurrection 
of the body? Does not every professed Christian do so? In 
words, doubtless; but we are quite sure not in reality. If 
Protestants believe it in a sense, the generality do not think 
or care much about it. This may appear, at first sight, some- 
what strange. First of all, because so much is said in the New 
Testament of the resurrection of the body; so much stress is 
laid upon it; it is so often referred to, and “held out as a special 
subject of rejoicing and object of hope; and as Protestants 
affect to derive all their religion from the Bible, the promi- 
nence given to the promise of the resurrection ‘of the flesh 
ought naturally to entitle it to a prominence in their thoughts. 
Secondly, it is strange, because Protestants do not appear to 
us to care less than Catholics about their bodies, but rather 
pote rably more. How, then, is it that they are so indiffer- 
cnt to the promise of the resurrection of those bodies? Per- 
haps this is the very reason; they care so much, or rather in 
so wrong a way, about their bodies. ‘They care for them in an 
animal sort of way; and feeling, as they must, that heaven 
will not be a place “for animal gratification, they do not exactly 
see What will be the use of . body there, or the pleasure of 
possessing one. When they hear of a clorified body, it just 
to them means nothing at all. They have no sympathy with 
what its enjoyments may be; they do not realise that it can 
have any, or add any thing to the happiness of a state which 
at best can hardly be said to be the object of their aspirations or 
desires, but to the prospect of which we may rather say they 
become resigned, especially as life advances, and its troub les 
and sufferings reconcile them to any change which promises 
them freedom from these afflictions. Thus men speak of 
death as a happy release in such cases; but their notions scl- 
dom soar much higher. Of course there are exceptions, many 
we would hope; as we hope also that many implicit members 
of the true Church may be found among them. Still, gene- 
rally speaking, even where the thought of the resurrection is 
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dwelt upon piously by good Protestants, it appears to us that, 
while comforting themselves with the prospect of a future 
state of happiness for their souls, they have very indefinite 
views as to the share which their bodies are to have in the 
heavenly reward. 

And so the resurrection of the body of Jesus himself is 
regarded rather under the aspect of a proof vouchsafed to 
shew that it was verily He who appeared again after his death 
and burial, than as a glorious fact, and a pledge of the resur- 
rection of these very bodies of ours. ‘This seems to come 
from a low view of our bodies altogether, as if they were a 
mere temporary and animal economy to supply the needs of 

yur present state. Men forget that a body is an integral part 
of man in his perfect state. God created him with both a 
body and soul; which body and soul, but for sin, would never 
have been separated, but together would have been glorified 
after the period of probation had passed. God, we must re- 
member, made the material world as well as the spiritual; and 
he made it, like all his works, to shew forth his glory, and to 
speak of Him. There is a oneness in all his w orks; it could 
Ka be otherwise; and his own nature and attributes are 
stamped upon all. The spiritual world is made to his image ; 
the material is as a glass reflecting the eternal truths that are 
in Him, and shadowing forth divine mysteries. Now man by 
his body is connected ‘with this material world, and it is sin 
only which has made that connexion a source of sensuality. 
it was not so in the beginning; it is not necessarily so even 
now. It is our impure and earthly natures which make it so. 
We have only to remember the, we may say, almost purifying 
and sanctifying effect which is produced by the sight of some 
lovely natural prospect, when sea and sky and air seem bathed 
as it were In divinity, and this upon some heart shut at other 
times to all spiritual affections; or the effect of music in 
raising holy thoughts in the mind, and bringing heavenly 
visions before the imagination,—to be convinced that material 
nature, being symbolical of the Eternal Godhead, the chain 
which connects us with it, cannot be what men, alas, too 
commonly make it, a mere channel of animal gratification. 
Of course Catholics will feel much more strongly what we are 
about to say than Protestants; but even the sense of smell, 
which would seem to be much more sensual in its character 
than that of sight or hearing, can speak most potently of 
divine things. “God is fragrance as well as music. “ Thy 
name is as oil poured out” (Cant. i. 2). “* Myrrh and stacte 
and cassia perfume thy garments” (Ps. xliv. 8). Now, not 
the colour and the form “alone, but the scent of each flower 
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scems to have a divine signification in it. Not only does the 
whiteness of the lily recall to us the beauty of purity and vir- 
ginity, and remind us of his love for them who is described 
as * feeding among the lilies” (Cant ii. 16). Not only does 
the deep red of the rose remind us of that charity which has 
its source in the precious blood of the Redeemer, and of her 
especially whom we salute as the ‘* mystical rose,” but every 
smell seems to convey to our hearts, through our senses, the 
odour of some peculiar virtue. And, again, the different ‘cha- 
racter in the smell of spring, summer, and autumn flowers— 
what are these but symbolical of the special graces of different 
ages? The pure and downy freshness of the odour of spring 
flowers, how does it tell of the early graces of innocence and 
holy childhood! the deeper and more intense, and, so to say, 
impassioned fragrance of the summer flower, of the richer and 
more powerful graces which the Sun of Justice calls forth in 
the man’s heart ! while the almost pungent odour of some, and 
the languid sweetness of others among the autumn flowers, 
seem to speak of the deep- rooted holiness of the perfeet C hris- 
tian, as his race is nearly run, and of the languishing of his 
heart after his eternal home, and the bosom of God, his sove- 
reign good and everlasting reward. And, again, the smell of 
incense —what Catholic but will bear witness to its direct, as 
it were, spiritual effect upon the mind? And if all this be the 
case here below, where our tendency to sensuality is so great 
that such as aim at perfection will often deny themselves every 
innocent pleasure of which the senses are the channel, lest 
aught too earthly might mingle with it, what will it be here- 
after, when no such danger will exist, when every spiritualised 
and glorified sense shall be full of God, even as the intellectual 
soul shall be replenished and satiated with Him ? 

The body, then, is intended to have its share in our future 
reward. But what need to prove this, since, when God willed 
to unite Himself to our nature, He took a human body as well 
as a soul; and that not only that He might suffer in it, but 
also reien in it, raising it Gielen from the tomb, and carry- 
ing it up to heay en, to sit with it upon the throne of the Tri- 
une God? To Him be glory and dominion through everlast- 
ing ages. 

We read in the Psalms that God would not suffer his 
‘*¢ TIoly One to see corruption” (Ps. xv. 10). This p rophecy 
was fulfilled when, on the third day, the glorious soul of our 
Lord Jesus Christ returned to resume his sacred body, and 
rise all resplendent with it from the tomb on [aster morning. 
Now it was the flesh of Mary of which that sacred body was 
formed; and was it not reasonable to expect that neither 
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would He suffer the pure and holy body of his Mother to 
moulder in the grave, especially when we remember that He 
had already, as a special grace, raised the bodies of many of 
the ancient Saints, and reunited them to their souls, to accom- 
pany his triumphal ascension into heaven? If so gracious to 
his servants, should we not expect that he would be far more 
munificent to his immaculate Mother; she who was not only 
free from every spot of sin, but had been preserved stainless 
in her conception even from original sin, and from the common 
debt of contracting it? However, we are not left to reason- 
able conjecture on the subject, as the universal tradition of 
the Church has preserved the memory of this great event. 
We will give a brief account of what tradition has handed 
down. 

Our Lord, as we learn from Scripture, committed his Vir- 
gin Mother to the care of his virgin disciple, the beloved St. 
John, at the foot of the cross. From that hour he took her 
to his own home (John xix. 27). With what love and reve- 
rence did he guard and serve the tabernacle of God incarnate ! 
It seemed as if he who had reclined on the sacred bosom of 
Jesus was alone worthy to receive the charge of her in whose 
pure womb He had lain. And how did Mary, the humblest 
as she was the most exalted of creatures, behave towards the 
beloved disciple? She, so infinitely the superior even of that 
holy Apostle, as she is of the highest seraph who stands before 
the throne of God, saw in him her Son Jesus, whom he repre- 
sented, and who had committed him to her on the hill of Cal- 
vary. But how can we sufficiently appreciate the sacrifice 
which Mary made in thus remaining to console and succour 
the suffering Church on earth, when her reward was due to 
her in heaven, and her throne of glory awaited her at the 
right hand of her Son? She, by her compassion, had shared 
his passion with Him. The flood of her sorrows had exceeded, 
as the ocean exceeds a tiny lake, all the griefs and pains which 
the whole army of martyrs have borne, or shall bear, till their 
number is completed; and the sum of her merits surpassed 
those of all the angels and saints united. High as the dignity 
of Mother of God soars above all dignities, and deep as is the 
unfathomable mystery of the divine maternity, even thus in 
proportion high was her transcendent sanctity, and deep and 
untold the bitter anguish of the chalice of which she had 
drunk with Jesus. Her reward was due to her; and who can 
doubt that the love of her Son was ready to confer it upon 
her? and who can doubt that she was permitted, by her own 
free choice, thus to add to her already priceless accumulation 
of merits ? Mary’s consent was asked when she became the 
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Mother of God. We remember her answer: “ Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it done to me according to thy 
word” (Luke i. 38). Mary had no other will than God’s will; 
therefore she willed fervently, intensely, whatever He willed. 
She willed the salvation of men; and as the Eternal Father 
gave his Son to dic for our redemption, so she united her own 
will to his, and freely offered Him to accomplish this work, 
yea, though she knew the sword was to pierce her own soul. 
[t was thus that she brought Him to present Him to his 
heavenly Father in the Temple, knowing that He was the 
true Lamb of God who was to be slain to take away the 
sin of the world, and, as such, making an oblation of Him. 
Again, do we remember how Mary “ stood by the cross of 
Jesus?” (John xix. 25.) Nota word in Scripture but has its 
meaning. Why is it said that she ‘* stood?” Is that the natu- 
ral attitude of a mourner, and such a mourner as a mother, 
present at the torturing death of her only son? No; though 
Mary was indeed a mourner, and endured grief such as no 
other mother ever knew, for her Son whom she beheld expir- 
ing was her God also. Yet is she present there as no common 
mourner, She is standing: she is performing an act second 
only in greatness to that which her Son is effecting on the 
cross. She is offering an oblation; she is generously { giving 
up that Son to die; she is consenting to all his tortures, “while 
her own soul is crucified with Him. Yes; Mary gave Him 
up to the scourges, to the blows, to the scorn and insults of 
his executioners. She gave Hin up to be crowned with thorns. 
** Go forth, and see King Solomon in the diadem wherewith 
his mother crowned him in the day of his espousals” (Cant. 
iil. 11); the day on which He espoused us to Himself upon 
the cross. Mary consents to this cruel crowning. She con- 
sents to his five wounds; and the agony of the last, the 
piercing of his sacred side, she bears herself alone. Oh, love 
immense, unutterable ! 

Mary then consented of her own free will to forego the 
joys of heaven, at the right hand of her Son, for many years, 
that she might be a nursing mother to the infant Church. It 
is not known with certainty how long she remained on earth. 
The shortest account seems to make it cleven or twelve years, 
the longest twenty-one; any how, it was a prolonged martyr- 
dom of love to a soul, whose intense longing to be with Jesus 
would have caused it to burst the bonds that held it to the 
flesh, had not a continual miracle preserved that union. Mary 
must have been sixty, or nearly seventy years old, at the time 
of her death, but no marks of age were visible in her. Her 
countenance still shone with the same heavenly beauty. St. 
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Dionysius the Areopagite, who saw her at this advanced period 
of life, has left us his testimony to this fact; and he states 

also, that so impressed was he by her supernatural loveliness 
and majesty the first time he beheld her, that had he not been 
illuminated by the true faith, he must have adored her as a 
divinity. We have no reason to feel surprised that age left 
no traces on the countenance of the blessed Virgin, when we 
remember that death had really no claims upon her. — Infirmi- 
ties and death are the penalty of Adam’s transgression, from 
an inherited share in which Mary, by a divine decree, had 
been exempted from all eternity. Neither did the same reason 
exist to make her death needful, as in the case of her divine 
Son, who suffered death in order to redeem us by his blood. 
Nevertheless, Mary desired in ali things to conform herself to 
his pattern, and to taste of death, in order to be the more like 
to Him, though she had indeed already tasted the bitterness 
of ten thousand deaths at the foot of his cross. 

An angel was sent from heaven,—one of those many ex- 
alted spirits who waited on their Queen, and, as is generally 
believed, the blessed St. Gabriel himself—to acquaint Mary 
with the day and hour on which her Son would call her to 
Himself. With what jubilee of heart must our holy Mother 
have received the joyful tidings! yet submission to the divine 
will surmounted every other feeling in this most humble and 
purest of hearts. ‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
done to me according to thy word:” doubtless such again was 
the most holy Virgin’s reply. As the day drew near, when 
the “ark of the New Testament,” holy Mary, was to be ex- 
alted into the temple of the heavenly Jerusalem, with greater 
glory and pomp than that with which her type, the ark of the 
Old ‘Testament, was brought by King Solomon into the sane- 
tuary, the Mother of God visited once more the holy places 
where her Son had suffered, for the last time treading the w: Ly 
of the cross, and kissing the ground which the blood of Jesus 
had made dear and sacred to her heart ; and after committing 
it to angelic guardianship, she returned to the coenaculum, 
where she abode with St. John ever since. With him she had 
returned to Jerusalem from Ephesus, where the beloved apos- 
tle had laboured many years. ‘The coenaculum, where Jesus 
instituted that festival of love, and first gave his body and 
blood to feed his Church, was to be the scene of Mary’s glo- 
rious passage, itself a triumph of love; for it was love alone 
which separated her blessed soul from her body. And now 
the Apostles and many disciples congregated together from all 
parts of the world, brought by the ministry of angels, or moved 
by sudden inspiration to re pair to Jerusalem. “See our holy 
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Mother surrounded by her weeping children; for the joy they 
felt at her exaltation could not repress in them their orief at 
losing her sweet presence. It was to lose Jesus, as it were, 
a second time. 

Mary reclined upon a low couch: it was not that any 
mortal sickness assailed her, but the tie which bound her soul 
to her body was failing, as its aspirations of love became more 
fervent, and God was “withdrawing that miraculous interposi- 
tion which had held them united. “She addressed her children, 
she told them of the mother’s love she bore them, and ever 
should bear them in her glory, as in the land of her exile. 
She commended to them the Church of God, which Jesus had 
purchased with his own blood, and bade them love one another 
as He had given them commandment; and while the Apostles 
listened in tears, as Mary repeated to them the last injunctions 
of her Son, the hour drew nigh when Jesus gave up his spirit 
into the hands of his Father. All present, as St. Jerome at- 
tests, heard the heavenly host singing canticles and hymns 
round the Mother of God, while Mary, leaning back on her 
couch, and joining her hands, her face all inflamed with divine 
love, kept her eyes fixed upon her Son, who, unseen by the 
disciples, had descended from heaven to receive her, awaiting 
his call to depart. Then, after his example on the cross, com- 
mending her soul into the hands of her Lord, she closed her 
virginal eyes and expired. Her most pure soul passed in the 
same instant into the bosom of God, and was placed in glory 
far above cherubim and seraphim, at the right hand of her 
blessed Son. The coenaculum which contained her sacred 
body was filled with a heavenly fragrance and a supernatural 
brightness as Mary’s soul departed; without daring to touch 
the sacred body of the Virgin of virgins, which they reve- 
renced as the tabernacle of God, the sorrowing Apostles placed 
upon a bier the couch on which she rested, covered it with a 
gorgeous veil, and bore it to the valley of Jehoshaphat to inter 
it. Crowds of the faithful followed, bearing lighted torches, 
and chanting hymns; but there was an invisible multitude 
also in the air swelling the harmony with their angelic voices, 
as they accompanied the body of their Queen. ‘The women 
of Jerusalem had adorned the sepulchre with roses, which, like 
that of her blessed Son’s, was hewn out of a rock, and closed 
with a stone, and here, amidst the sobs and tears of her faith- 
ful children, the Virgin Mother of God was laid. 

The Apostles watched day and night at the tomb till the 
third day, and all that time the angelic harmony continued. 
On the third day it ceased; and the Apostles, taught by the 
Spirit of God confidently to expect the wonder which had 
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taken place, opened the sepulchre when the angelic songs were 
no longer heard, and there they found, not the body of Mary, 
but only the tunic which had covered her holy body, and the ve il, 
and the couch, and the flowers which had been scattered round 
the bier. Jesus had descended from heaven with his blessed 
Mother at the hour of his own resurrection, attended by in- 
numerable angels and a glorious company of the ancient 
fathers and prophets. Arrived in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
Jesus bade the soul of his holy Mother re-enter and re-ani- 
mate her body, which instantly arose from the grave enriched 
with all the gifts, and adorned with all the splendour, of its 
now immortal and glorious existence. But as the splendour 
of the glorified body i is proportioned to the gifts of grace which 
the soul possesses, what must have been the sur passing bright- 
ness of the risen glory of Mary! Oh, with what triumphant 
joy did the angels and the blessed salute their incomparable 
Queen! and in what rapturous songs of thanksgiving must her 
blessed parents, St. Joachim and St. Anne, and her holy spouse 
St. Joseph especially, have burst forth, magnifying God for 
this his crowning work! The procession moved on towards 
heaven, the Queen in a vesture of gold more splendid than 
ten thousand suns at the right hand of the King, and so they 
entered into the highest heav en, the angels singing, “* Who is 
this that cometh up from the desert flowing with delights, 
leaning upon her Beloved?” (Cant. vill. 5.) * Who is she that 
cometh forth as the morning, rising fair as the moon, bright 
as the sun, terrible as an army set in array?” (vi. 9.) But 
what was the ineffable joy with which Mary’s most holy soul 
and body were inundated! The language of the Cauticles, 
where Christ is foreshadowed in the person of the Beloved as 
addressing his blessed Mother, may best suggest to us thoughts 
Which are above words. ‘ Behold, my Beloved speaketh to 
me: Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, my beautiful one, 
and come. For winter is now past, the rain is over and gone. 
Lhe flowers have appeared in our land; the voice of the turtle 
is heard; the vines in flower yield their sweet smell. Arise, 
my love, my beautiful one, and come” (ii. 10-13). Yes, thie 
glory, and freshness, and beauty, and fragrance of a summer 
morn are fittest types of the resurrection of that which eye 
hath not seen, nor can the heart of man as yet comprehend, 
and of hers especially, who was herself like a new moon aris- 
ing. Images drawn from nature God himself has supplied 
us with to describe heavenly things, and they speak to us a 
deeper and a fuller language than our own tongues can frame. 

It is painful to a Catholic to descend from such high and 
swect thoughts, from the contemplation by faith of heavenly 
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mysteries, to the task of offering any thing of the nature of 
dry proof addressed to the reason, proof so often unsatisfactory, 
not because there is not enough to satisfy the reason, but be- 
cause the heart is not disposed to accept it. Nor is it our in- 
tention to attempt any thing of the kind. We would merely 
sugeest one fact to the consideration of Protestants, by way 
of evidence, that the assumption of the body of the blessed 
Virgin has becn the pious belief of the Church from the very 
beginning. How is it that among the innumerable relics 
which have been preserved from the earliest times, among 
which are relies of the bodies of the holy Apostles themselves, 
that none whatsoever of the bedy of the most holy Virgin 
exist? Protestants will answer perhaps, for it 1s easy to assert 
any thing, that these early relics are fictitious, or that no suf- 
ficient proof exists of their genuineness. Well, this makes 
nothing to my argument. How is it that Catholics have never 
pre ‘tended to possess the smallest relic of the body of the Mo- 
ther of God? Docs not this at least testify to a prevailing 
belief, descending from apostolic times, in the fact we have 
been setting before you ? 

Perhaps, however, our readers’ minds may have taken a 
different turn, and we can fancy we hear them object, as Pro- 
testants often do, ‘* You raise tas so high, that you make 
her like God. And this is to take from his honour and glory.” 
Well, we make Mary like God, very true; and we will say 
much more, all the blessed are like God; and we are quite sure 
that what Catholics believe of the glory of that soul which 
occupies the lowest place in heaven, would shock Protestants 
if ascribed to the Mother of God herself. Yes; Mary is not 
only like God, but she is very like Him, exceedingly like Him, 
as like as any ‘thing can be to that which it és nof. For reflect 
a little on this word dike: the word is used here to express 
only similitude, not equality; indeed it cannot by possibility 
have any other meaning. Of course, when we speak of created 
things, likeness may imply equality and oneness of nature, as 
well as similitude.” In this sense, it 1s needless to say that 
God has not his like, or there would be more Gods than one. 
The word, therefore, means here similitude in a very perfect 
degree; neither are we aware that the most ignorant or most 
bigoted Protestant seriously accuses us of asserting any thing 
more. ‘They say we make Mary too much like God, not that 
we believe her essentially to be God. Now that which is like 
a thing is not, by the very meaning of the word, that which 
it resembles. W hat, then, is God, ‘and what is the difference 
between Him and the work of his hands? God is the eternal, 
infinite, self-existing Being; his own beginning and his own 
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end; infinite in all perfections; giving to all, and receiving 
from none; uncircumscribed by time, or space, or limit. Now 
the difference between God and his creatures does not exist 
in that they are little, and that He is very great and raised far 
above them in degree, so as that by raising them you would 
indefinitely diminish that distance, and so are constrained to 
keep them small, that you may keep Him great. This is a 
false, unworthy, heathen notion of God. God and his crea- 
tures cannot be measured by each other; their highest exalta- 
tion cannot trench upon his prerogatives. Let the similitude 
between Mary and her blessed Son be beyond expression per- 
fect, as indeed it is, yet it still remains that He és the uncreated 
God, while Mary is a creature, though the purest and most 
exalted of creatures. No erature can become what essenti: lly 
it is not; and when we say that even God cannot make it so, 
we do not mean to limit his omnipotence, but simply to assert 
that the thing is a self-contradiction. ‘That which from its 
created nature must receive ev ery thing in the degree in which 
it is communicated, cannot become that which by its nature is 
self-existent and infinite in all things. True, the blessed are 

all made ‘‘ partakers of the divine nature,” as St. Peter says 
(2 Peter i. 4); and Mary pre-eminently so from her high dig- 
nity and relationship to the most holy Trinity; but they are 
partakers of it by grace, they cannot become personally God, 

or essentially possessed of the divine nature, which in this sense 
is incommunicable. 

So far, then, from its being any disparagement to the divine 
honour to say that Mary is like to God, it is to detract from 
his honour to deny Him the power of creating a glorious being 
so like to Himself. Protestants have to learn what God is. 
They have to fathom by faith the depth of those words, ‘ infi- 
nite’ and ‘self-existing.’ ‘They have to learn that the finite 
cannot be compared to the infinite, any more than time can be 
compared to eternity. The utmost prolongation of time does 
not diminish the difference. An instant of time bears pre- 
cisely the same proportion to eternity as millions of ages do; 
that is, neither bear any at all. Self-existence, again, is an idea 
which excludes comparison. It is a state which can neither be 
approached by degrees nor imparted to any thing or person. 

Once, therefore, realise what God is, and you will under- 
stand that his glory and greatness are unapproachable, and 
that the ineffable height and resemblance to Himself to which 
He has raised his holy Mother, do but magnify that glory and 
exalt his own most holy and ever-blessed name. 
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Revicw. 
DOMESTIC GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from the 
Conquest to the end of the Thirteenth Century; with 
numerous Illustrations of existing Remains, from Original 


Drawings. By T. Hudson Turner. Oxford, J. H. Parker. 


‘** ArTer all, there’s nothing like a good, plain, old-fashioned, 

square house for comfort and convenience. Keep your Gothic 
and your gables for churches and schools; for a place to dive 
in, give me the sort of building that suited my father and 
grandfather, before these new notions got abroad.” So says 
the simple-minded householder, bewildered by the doings of 
architectural societies, medizevalists, and unmanageable archi- 
tects, and the nooks and crannies of some outrageous piece of 
**Gothic” irregularity. ‘I, for my part,” says another, more 
discriminating aud esthetical, ‘I like to see a church look as 
unlike a house as possible. I don’t like to see the same candle- 
sticks on the altar and on the dining-room table. Gothic 
is ‘ ecclesiastical,’ and I would keep it sacred from all secular 
associations. When I go into a church, I don’t want to be 
reminded of my drawing-room furniture; and when I sit down 
to dinner, I don’t want to be made to feel as if I was going to 
Say my prayers.” 

Who has not heard these remarks, or such as these, again 
and again, during the last ten or fifteen years? Who has not 
observed that nineteen people out of every twenty are firmly 
convinced that a Gothic house is necessarily expensive, beau- 
tiful, and inconvenient, and an Italian house necessarily cheap, 
ugly, and comfortable; and that it is a violation of all the laws 
of art and religion to make a dining-room resemble a church ? 
Yet a few minutes of thought on the real peculiarities of 
Gothic architecture as employed for domestic purposes would, 
we are persuaded, do more for the cultivation of both Gothic 
and Italian domestic art, than all the rigid separation which 
many would draw between the two styles, whether on grounds 
of comfort or of propriety. 

To those who conceive that Gothic architecture is inhe- 
rently unsuitable for houses, and that our forefathers never 
made a house or a part of a house look like a church, we 
should suggest the perusal of Mr. Hudson Turner’s very valu- 
able book now before us. Open the volume, for instance, at 
the title-page, observe the frontispiece, placing your hand 
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over the words at the foot of the engraving, and ask yourself 
what that building is which it represents? ‘It is a Norman 
church,” would be the exclamation of almost every one. 
“What a pretty engraving! what graceful columns and 
arches! what a nice, simple, open roof! It is quite a model 
for our young chureh-architects.” Lift up your hand, then, 
and read—* //all of Oakham Castle.” It is nothing else than 
a dining-room of the twelfth century. But the exterior— 
surely that shews its destination. ‘Turn, then, to Mr Turner’s 
book at page 28. Again, quite a model for a village church ; 
the nave and aisles distinctly marked; a high pitched roof, 
divided into three parts, with a kind of embryo clerestory ; 
every thing as “ecclesiastical” as can be conceived. Such were 
the ideas of architects in the twelfth century as to dining- 
halls. 

Or would you select some pleasing example of a pointed 
window of a somewhat later date, for insertion in a church, 
chapel, or oratory, as unlike as possible to any thing that now 
appears in domestic buildings? Mr. Turner’s illustrations will 
supply your needs. From Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, or 
Stoke Say or Acton Burnell, Shropshire, you may choose as 
perfect specimens of pointed windows as the most critical taste 
can desire. Go where you will, you will perceive that the 
theory, that the architecture and decorations of a church, and 
ahouse ought to be essentially unlike in style, is a theory of 
the most modern days; the progeny of an eclectic, shallow, 
unreal age like our own. When Gothic architecture was a 
living, natural art, architects built just what was wanted by 
their employers, consulting common sense and good taste, un- 
deterred by the frowns of sciolist critics, and unshaken by the 

ranucing of any hobby-horses stalled and fed in museums and 
libraries. 

‘‘ All this, however,” it will be suggested by the modern 
housebuilder, ‘‘ has nothing to do with the question as to the 
convenience and economy of Gothic architecture for domestic 
use What is it to me that in the 13th century they built 
their dining-rooms like churches, and filled their churches with 
furniture just like their private furniture, if now, while a 
Gothic church is as cheap and handsome as an Italian church, 
a Gothic house is dear, inconvenient, and uncomfortable ?” 
Nothing, indeed, it must be replied. If there really zs any 
inherent impossibility in adapting Gothic architecture to mo- 
dern private needs, it is simply trifling to seek to force it on 
a man against his own feelings as to what he likes and what 
he can pay for. We think, however, that, with certain ex- 
ceptions, no such inherent impossibility exists; and that the 
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most fastidious of English ‘‘ comfortables,” and the most rigid 
of all economists, will sometimes find a Gothic house answer 
their purpose even better than an Italian one. Of course we 
speak of persons who have some regard for the beauty of their 
habitations. If a man is equally satisfied with ugliness and 
beauty, by all means Iet him eschew Gothic for ever. If he 
has literally xo taste, a square brick house, without the slight- 
est pretensions to either Gothic or [talian art, is the standard 
of perfection for him. ‘The question concerns only those 
to whom beauty of appearance, comfort and convenience, and 
(more or less) economy, are points to be taken into considera- 
tion. And bearing these three desiderata in mind, we think 
the whole question of Gothic or Italian lies in a nut-shell. If 
cheapness alone is to decide, as we have said, Gothic is out of 
the question. If comfort alone is to decide, Gothic is like- 
wise to be rejected. If internal appearance is to be consulted, 
in company with comfort in its highest degree, a Gothic house 
will fail in giving satisfaction. If external appearance in con- 
junction with economy is to govern the design, then Gothic is 
the right style. Ifthe great object of the builder is to look 
out upon a beautiful prospect, Gothic must be rejected. If 
economy is no object at all, and a degree of comfort less than 
the highest will suffice, then Gothic will give as much satis- 
faction as Italian. But if we desire to combine all the usual 
merits in a house, without insisting on the absolute predomi- 
nance of any one above the rest, and to draw as lightly as 
may be upon our purse for its cost, then, in our judgment, 
Gothic will answer our purpose better than Italian. 

We found these opinions on the following facts: First, a 
moderate degree of embellishment can be attained in Gothic 
architecture at a much lower cost than in Italian. The break- 
ing of the outlines by gables, and projections of various kinds 
unknown to small Italian buildings, gives a degree of that 
light and shade which is essential to beauty ; and the mullions 
of the simplest Gothic window in themselves give an orna- 
mental character to the plainest of all buildings. An Italian 
window wxornamented is the abomination of ugliness; and to 
ornament it properly costs a considerable sum. So, too, with 
the general external features of a house: an equal amount 
of grace, richness, or picturesqueness, can be attained by the 
natural construction of Gothic buildings at a much lower cost 
than in an Italian edifice. Within doors the case is altered. 
So far as comfort is concerned, the sash-window carries it 
hollow over the best of casements. Even when the workman- 
ship and materials are first-rate, and consequently very expen- 
sive, the casement is less air-tight and water-tight than an ordi- 
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narily constructed sash; and it has the disadvantage of either 
opening inwards, to the total discomfiture of blinds and cur- 
tains, or of opening outwards, to be warped and dirtied by the 
rain and dust. The mullions also of a Gothic window spoil 
the view, if we wish to look out upon a noble landscape 
or a fair garden; and in hot weather they do not let the air 
in so abundantly as the plain sash, For ensuring mere com- 
fort, therefore, in its highest degree, Gothic windows fail. 
At the same time, good workmanship will make them quite 
tolerable for those who are easily satisfied; and as improving 
the internal beauty of a room, irrespective of the prospect 
without, their superiority is undeniable. A handsome Gothic 
window, whether a bay-window, square-headed, or pointed, 
is the cheapest and most telling ornament that a room can 
enjoy. 

As to the general convenience of the two styles, there is 
not the slightest difference between them. There are no laws, 
either Gothic or Italian, which prescribe the position of rooms, 
their shape or size, the width of the passages, the amount of 
light to be admitted, or any one of those details which make 
a house a desirable residence or the reverse. When a Gothic 
house is inconvenient and gloomy, it is the architect’s fault, 
who consulted his own crotchets instead of the dictates of art 
and common sense. 

One special merit in the way of convenience which belongs 
to Gothic architecture must not be forgotten. A Gothic 
house can be altered or added to without limit, without fear 
of spoiling the original design; and in its first construction 
we are bound by none of those worrying rules requiring us 
to make one part answer another, which, when economy 1s 
an object, so often compel us to sacrifice one half of a house 
to the other half. 

To all who are interested in the subject, we recommend 
Mr. Turner’s volume. It is full of important information, 
both on the architectural peculiarities of English buildings 
down to the thirteenth century, and on many of those par- 
ticulars in domestic and social life which gave to the buildings 
of the day their distinctive features. He has amassed together 
a great number of facts, and put them together in an agreeable 
and unpretending style; and his illustrations, which are nu- 
merous and well executed, contribute to make the work the 
best at present existing on the subject of which he treats. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Tuosre of our readers who are interested in the subject of the 
Roman Catacombs, and indeed of Christian antiquities generally, 
will be glad to hear that Father Marchi has resumed his duties as 
curator of those venerable cemeteries, and that the learned and zea- 
lous Cavaliere de Rossi has been appointed to assist him in this 
office. They have just published in a recent number of the Civilta 
Cattolica a short report of their labours during the last six months, 
from which it appears that that invaluable treasure-house of memo- 
rials of the early Church is still far from being exhausted. Besides 
the coins and medals, and ornaments cut in precious stone, which they 
have found, and which would be interesting to all antiquarians, they 
have also brought to light many sacred pictures that were before 
unknown, and upwards of two hundred Christian inscriptions, some 
of which are of very special value to the student of Christian anti- 
quity. One in particular contains a distinct acknowledgment of 
the divinity of Christ, which, as is well known to all who are fami- 
liar with the subject, is very rarely to be met with in this class of 
monuments. In the present inscription, found in the cemetery of 
San Sisto, and still suffered to remain there, our Lord is intituled 
Curist Gop Atmicnuty; and the same inscription contains (as so 
many others also of those ancient epitaphs) a petition for the de- 
parted soul: which implies the doctrine of purgatory, ‘*‘ May Christ 
God Almighty refresh thy spirit.” 

We wish we could add that Father Marchi had announced his 
intention of resuming and completing his large and important work 
on subterranean Rome; but he has not: and we fear we must augur 
from this silence that he finds himself unable to do so; that is, that 
he cannot find a publisher willing to undertake the risk. These 
apprehensions are confirmed, too, by observing that he announces 
a periodical publication upon Christian monuments, of a somewhat 
different character. 


If the view taken by the Bishop of Rochelle of the share of Henry 
VIII. in the celebrated Defence of the Seven Sacraments (Angers, 
Lainé Fréres) be correct, Queen Victoria’s title of “‘ Defender of the 
Faith” is not only now a falsehood, but was originally founded on 
a fraud. To anewly-published French translation, by M. Pottier, 
of the ‘‘ Defence,’ the Bishop has prefixed an introduction, shewing 
clearly the very strong grounds which exist for believing that the 
great Bishop Fisher was the real author, and that the king passed 
it off upon Leo X. as his own composition. It is well known that 
the treatise possesses much intrinsic merit, and M. Pottier has pre- 
sented a worthy offering to the Catholic’s library. The volume con- 
tains the original Latin text as well as the French translation, and 
the older editions being extremely scarce, the publication altogether 
will be welcome in many countries besides France. 
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Father Newman’s Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics 
in England (Burns and Lambert) are in course of publication as 
they are delivered. Those who have detected in Father Newman’s 
previous works the extraordinary power of keen and argumentative 
satire which lies hid in so many of his works, will not be surprised 
at the pictures of Protestantism presented on an occasion which al- 
lowed the lecturer free scope for his gift. 


To all who are interested in the question of the education of 
the young—and who is not?—we strongly recommend the study 
of Mr. Robert Gordon’s translation of Stapf’s Spirit and Scope of 
Education (Marsh and Beattie). No Catholic book on the subject 
exists in our own language which attempts to treat on education 
with any thing like the fulness and the acuteness of Dr. Stapf’s 
essay. Of course, in a book embracing so many details, there may 
be room for differences of opinion on certain points; but allowing 
for the largest latitude of dissent, the work will be of no little value 
to every Catholic who would study the great subject of the age. We 
shall hope to return to it on a future occasion. 


The Rev. Paul Maclachlan’s volume, 7’he Bible, its Use and 
Abuse (Dolman), is a magazine of historical facts on the results of 
Protestantism in the abuse of the Scriptures. It will be found 
very useful for circulation among some classes of Protestants, by 
way of predisposing them to a more candid inquiry into the claims 
of the Catholic Church on their obedience. It is also a good book 
for a Catholic lending-library. 


The excellent series of the Clifton Tracts (Burns and Lambert) 
goes on with undiminished vigour. The series on Rites and Cere- 
monies promises to be as amusing as it is acute and profound. 


The fifth series of D. C. L’s. clever Letters on Church Matters, 
reprinted from the Morning Chronicle (Ridgway), continues the 
same exposé of the wretchedness of Protestantism, which the learned 
writer accomplishes with such gusto and such unconsciousness of 
the absurdities of which he is convicting himself in almost every 
sentence that he writes. 


Rare as original English Catholic writings are on any thing like 
a subject of doctrine, we are glad to welcome the publication of Mr. 
Stothert’s lectures entitled Zhe Glory of Mary in conformity with 
the Word of God (Dolman), originally delivered in the church to 
which the author is attached in Edinburgh. Their style is refined 
and devout, and the matter far above commonplace. 


Mr. Oakeley’s Few Words of Affection and Congratulation ad- 
dressed to his Fellow-Converts before the Mass of Thanksgiving for 
the Conversions to the Church at St. John’s, Islington, on the Octave 
of the Ascension (Burns and Lambert), is scarcely a subject for cri- 
ticism. They are exactly what their title expresses, and full of 
feeling and gratitude to Almighty God for that inestimable blessing 
which, after all, no words can describe. 
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Mr. Maclachlan’s Catholicism one in Principle and iclerant in 
Practice (Glasgow, Margey), cleverly answers the misrepresentations 
of Mr. Alison, the rector of Glasgow University; but we think it 
rather overstates the ‘‘ toleration” practised by the Catholic Church. 


The Catholic Vindicator is a very cheap weekly Catholic publi- 
cation, bearing more of the character of a newspaper than the Lamp. 
It contains a good deal of information interesting to the class of per- 
sons among whom it is intended to circulate. We wish it all the 
success it deserves. 


Something on Ruskinism, by an Architect (Hastings), is more per- 
sonal than witty. Mr. Ruskin has vagaries enough to tempt the 
satirist, but he has not much to fear from the writer of the squib 
before us. 








Correspondence. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR BLESSED 
LORD IN FRANCE, 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Dear S1r,—I think the following extract from a private letter, 
written by a Father of the Society of Jesus during Easter week in the 
present year, cannot fail to be interesting to those of your readers to 
whom, as to myself, the account of ‘‘ the Mystery of the Passion at 
Ober Ammergau in Bavaria,” as related in your June number, was 
altogether new. I may as well mention that the writer is a Frenchman, 
though he writes our language so correctly that few of your readers 
would have suspected it. N. 


Vals, 24th April, 1851. 


‘¢ T have just been giving a retreat during Holy Week in a small 
town called Pradilly, about twenty miles from Le Puy. Although the 
retreat lasted only for a week, we could nevertheless, although with 
much more labour, do every thing which we could have done in a 
longer space of time; and the usual ceremonies of Holy Week, which 
are there performed with great solemnity, contributed very much to the 
success of the mission. As for the retreat itself, I shall only say, that 
from the very first day to the last the church was crowded to excess, 
such is the power of the grace of the jubilee on those good moun- 
taineers ; although it cannot be denied that, for the last two years, great 
havoc has been made among them by the bad newspapers which are 
gratuitously circulated in the country. .... Besides the usual ceremo- 
nies, which never fail to draw to the church many people who other- 
wise would never avail themselves of the benefit of the retreat, and 
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which besides have the advantage, by striking the senses, of disposing 
people’s minds to yield to the power of divine truth, we were (as I said 
before) greatly assisted by the ceremonies of Holy Week performed 
there, as they pretty generally are in this country, though I had never 
seen them surrounded with such solemnity. In witnessing them I often 
thought how ridiculous all that would appear to the eyes of any English 
Protestant, although even they, Iam sure, could not help being strongly 
impressed by the deep faith and piety which breathed from every face. 
I do not know whether you have ever heard of the confraternities of 
Penitents, which are very common in the south of France. They have 
been instituted to serve as a sort of escort to the blessed Sacrament, and 
to perform several services in its honour, Their rules are very good, 
but unhappily they are not generally very well observed. In many 
instances, however, these confraternities have a very beneficial result in 
increasing the solemnity of divine service. At Pradilly there is parti- 
cularly among them a great emulation for the performance of the cere- 
monies of Holy Week. Besides matins, and the other usual offices of 
the Church, which are gone through with the greatest pomp which the 
place can afford, on Maundy Thursday the rector of the confraternity, 
together with his assistants, washes the feet of twelve of his brethren, 
and then gives to every one a loaf of bread and a draught of wine. But 
the most interesting sight is reserved for the evening of the same day, 
when the whole confraternity walks in procession after nightfall, most 
of them bearing torches and lanterns, and the others carrying the in- 
struments of the Passion of our Saviour. ‘The effect of the scene is 
striking and touching to a very high degree. All the windows of the 
town are illuminated ; and the whole population lines the streets, in the 
posture of the greatest recollection, to see those living representations of 
the sufferings of our Saviour passing before their eyes. All the Peni- 
tents are dressed in white gowns, which cover them entirely from head 
to toot, with only two narrow apertures for the eyes; and it is a great 
point in their rules to conceal themselves so that nobody may know 
them. In the present instance the darkness of the night, and the pallid 
glare of the torches and lanterns reflected by their white gowns, still 
more increased the mysterious appearance of such a procession, and 
impressed the crowd of spectators with a feeling of awe. But that 
feeling was changed into one of veneration when they saw one of those 
who represented our Saviour, or carried one of the instruments of his 
Passion. I cannot give you the details of those different representa- 
tions. Nothing was omitted, from the rope with which He was tied, to the 
spear with which his blessed side was pierced ; and to render the sight 
more impressive, all those who had obtained the privilege of carrying 
those instruments contrived to do it in the most inconvenient possible 
way. Thus he who bore the chalice held it raised as high as possible 
over his head. But the task of those who represented the person of our 
Saviour, either dragged from one tribunal to another, or tied to the 
column, or crowned with thorns, was still more painful. These always 
walk barefooted, be the soil (as it very often is) covered with mud, with 
ice, or with snow; and although, on several occasions, some of them 
have got serious diseases from such a perilous performance, that painful 
honour is every year the object of a very keen competition. You cannot 
imagine the devotion with which all the people kneel down when one of 
those living images of their God come near them; but nothing can 
surpass their emotion when they see the last scene of the procession, 
which is indeed exceedingly touching. It is the representation of our 
Saviour carrying his cross. The cross, which is a very heavy one, 1s 
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tied with strong ropes on the shoulders of him who represents our 
Saviour, and, as if that were not enough to tire him, he genuflects at 
every step. Tassure you that, for a population full of faith and sim- 
plicity, such a ceremony, accompanied as it is with the singing of the 
hymns of the Church by hundreds of manly voices, appears to me far 
better calculated than any sermon to fill them with devotion for the 
sufferings of our Saviour. At the end of our retreat we had another 
solemn procession, in honour of the Blessed Virgin, to a chapel where a 
miraculous statue is honoured, which has been tor many hundred years 
the object of a pilgrimage formerly very much frequented, and still in 
great honour in the whole country. This time the scene was of a dif- 
ferent description. The Penitents still were there, but along with them 
were the other pious confraternities of the town, with their various 
dresses and their banners, the gendarmes, the firemen with their military 
apparel and their drums, ‘the mayor and corporation, and all the clergy 
which we could gather from the neighbourhood, I assure you that all 
those different costumes and banners arranged around the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin, which was more splendidly lighted with bundreds of 

candles and lamps, and better adorned with flowers, than could have 
ine expected from such a small town, presented a — beautiful sight; 
and it was not necessary to be very eloquent to draw tears from the eyes 
of those good people, who, comparing what they were now with what 
they had ‘been some d: Lys betore, could hardly believe that such a change 
could so rapidly have taken place. 


THE ANGELUS BELL. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


DrAR Sr1r,—I wish to ask two questions with regard to the Angelus 
bell: (1) when, (2) how, it ought to be rung. 

(1.) In Rome, at the end of the Ordo, a list is given of the times at 
which the evening Angelus is to be rung, "which vi arying time goes by 
the name of the Ave Maria. It is a quarter of an hour ‘after sunset, or 
thereabouts. It rings at 5 o’clock trom November 20 to December 28, 
and at a quarter past 8 from June 11 to July 15. At an hour after the 
Ave Maria, the bell rings for the De Profundis : this is called ‘one hour 
of night.’ And in some parts of Italy the bell rings one hour before 
the Ave Maria, at twenty-three o’clock, for the Credo. So much for the 
eV ening Angelus. I do not know when the morning Angelus rings, that is, 
what relation it has to the aurora; but it rings in some places as early as 
four, at others as late as six. At midday, of course, the Angelus is always 
rung all the year round. I write now to ask (a) What rule guides them 
in Italy for the morning Angelus? (6b) Do we do right in England in 
ringing the morning and evening bells at a fixed ‘time all the year 
through, as at six and six, or five and seven. Six o’clock is night-time 
in winter, and broad day- light i in summer, and only twice a-year does it 
coincide with the Roman idea of the Ave Serotinum ; and only twice 
a-year would the De Profundis, rung an hour after the Angelus, be 
‘one hour of night.” The Raccolta says, quoting Pope Benedict XIII., 
la sera dopo tramontato il sole. 1 wonder whether anywhere in Eng- 
land at this time of the year the Angelus is rung after sunset. 

(2.) In Rome, if I remember rightly, the Angelus is rung thus : 
three strokes, four strokes, five strokes, one stroke; which on feast- 
days and their eves is followed by a peal. I think ‘that in this I am 
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right, because I remember the Dogmatic Professor at S. Apollinare, in 
the De Trinitate, giving us, as a sort of memoria technica, the ringing of 
the Angelus for the three persons, four relationships, five notions, and 
one nature, in the Blessed Trinity. I think the usual English way is 
three threes. But whence this fashion is derived I do not know ; and I 
cannot but think that it would be much better, especially if we hope tor 
uniformity in such matters, that these things should all be done by us 
as they are done at Rome. 

Let me also remark, that the Raccolta says, that Pius VI. deter- 
mined that the faithful who were in places where the bell does not ring 
can gain the indulgences by saying the Angelus, or Regina Celi, about 
the proper time (circa le ore determinate). 

I ought to have added, that in Italy the Regina Celi, Credo, and 
De Profundis are rung in the same way as the Angelus. 

It is a mistake to sav the Angelus of Saturday mid-day standing, 
even in Lent. Martinucci, one of the Pope’s masters of ce remonies, 
and the editor of the very useful Manuale Ecclesiasticorum (Rome, 
1845), has an interesting article on the subject. AZanuale Lecl. No. 424. 

Yours obediently, 


J. M. 





ON THE DISPOSAL OF THE ABLUTIONS WHEN 
DUPLICATING. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Sir,—Will you be so good as to give this question a place in your 
‘¢ Priest’s Portfolio” when you have room. 

What is the rule about the ablutions when duplicating ? The fol- 
lowing is my own pravis, but Ido not know that it is authorised by 
any ditlera seripta. I. If the second Mass is to be said in the same 
church, I replace the chalice on the corporal, put upon it the purifica- 
tor, pate n, and pall, and spread over all the veil, saying, meanwhile, 
Quod ore and Corpus tuum. I then dip my fingers in the vessel pre- 
pared for communions out of Mass. Before I come to say the second 
Mass, I place a Host upon the paten. In the second Mass I do not re- 
move the chalice from the corporal for the wine and water, nor do I 
cleanse it with the purificator before the offertory. I think it well to 
use as the ablution for the second Mass the water used as a purification 
in the first. II. When the second Mass is said in another church, im- 
mediately after the Communion I place the chalice, with its purifi- 
cator, paten, and pall, in the tabernacle; fold the corporal up, put it 
into the burse, and leave burse and veil on the altar. When I return 
next to say Mass at the same altar, and am ready vested, when the 

andles are lighted, I open the tabernacle for my chalice, pl: ice it on 
the corporal, put a Host on the paten, and proc eed as above, 

I look upon the plan of pouring the ablutions into a phial, and 
carrying them with you, as unsightly, all but disrespectful; and dan- 
gerous, both on account of the danger of spilling in pouring from the 
chalice into a narrow-necked bottle, and of the possibility of some of 
the sacred species adhering to the glass. I should only think of using 
it when there was no tabernacle in which to leave the chalice. 

If there is no law on the subject, what is the ordinary practice ? 

S. 

VOL, VIII. N 
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Geelesiastical Register. 
LODGING-HOUSES FOR THE CATHOLIC POOR. 


THE following is the prospectus of an Institution just opened by Mr. 
Bennett in one of the most densely-populated districts of London. 
Its support cannot be too earnestly recommended to all classes of Ca- 
tholies. 

‘©The Working Man’s Institution, opened at No. 2 Mill Lane, Tooley 
Street, is intended as the commencement of a general association of the 
Catholic labouring classes in London, for their mutual benefit, and their 
social, moral, and religious improvement. 

‘* None but Catholics of good character will be admitted as lodgers, 
and it is hoped that they will co-operate with the other members of the 
congregation in forming themselves into a district association for aiding 
each other and the labouring classes generally in procuring employ- 
ment, and for assisting strangers and others, whether male or female, 
who have no homes of their own, in finding respectable lodgings; so 
that this institution will by no means be the rival, but rather an auxi- 
liary, to other well-conducted lodging-houses, for the district associa- 
tion will always be prepared to recommend good lodgings to those who 
want them ; and thus, as the institution becomes known, it is probable 
that clergymen in Ireland and other places will recommend well-dis- 
posed mewbers of their congregations, who may be coming to London, 
to apply to this institution, which will thus become a kind of ageney to 
procure respectable lodgings for strangers. It is to be hoped that, as 
similiar institutions may be established in all the London districts, the 
whole Catholic labouring class will, by means of periodical meetings of 
committees from each district, be united into one great institution, as- 
sociated for mutual support and the good of religion. 

‘¢ The institution is also intended to atford facilities for instruction 
and rational amusement, by encouraging meetings of Catholic societies 
for the working classes, where singing and innocent games will take 
place, and where it is hoped that some zealous Catholic gentlemen will 
give lectures on various instructive subjects. There is a comfortable 
well-lighted reading-room, which, if supported, will be well supplied 
with all Catholic newspapers and periodicals, and with the daily Lon- 
don papers, and it is hoped that a district library will soon be formed 
as a part of the institution. 

‘* Besides the lodging-house and reading-room, there is also a hand- 
some coffee and dining room, where any one can have breakfast, din- 
ner, tea, or supper, at prices far below those charged at other eating- 
houses for the same quality of provisions ; and a soup-kitchen, from 
which the best soups are supplied to families who send for them, at less 
than they can possibly be made for at their own homes, with a great 
saving to the women of labour and fuel. It is only, however, by very 
extensive support that the extremely low prices will pay; and as this 
support, involving no pecuniary sacrifice on the part of the Catholics, is 
absolutely necessary for the success of this the establishment as a self-sup- 
porting institution, there surely cannot be any doubt of its being given 
for the purpose of establishing an institution which will be the means of 
so great social advantages to the working classes, improving their dwell- 
ings, withdrawing many from bad companions and from the public- 
houses, combining them in harmonious union for mutual benefit and 
the good of religion, and supplying them with better and cheaper food, 
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thereby increasing their own comfort and their means of doing rood 


to others.’ 
An association of Jadies is raising funds for the establishment of an- 


other somewhat similar institution, by which lodgings will be found tor 
fifty poor Catholic tamilies, in immediate connexion with the Oratory 
in King Wiiliam Street, London. 





BRIEF OF HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX., 


PLACING ST, HILARY OF POITIERS IN THE RANK OF THE DOCTORS 
OF THE CHURCH. 
Prius PP. IX. 
For a Perpetual Remembrance of the Thing. 


Ir from the very earliest times of the Church the enemy hath not ceased 
to over-sow cockle in the field of the Lord,—that is to say, by the help of 
the heretics to progagate false doctrine,—nevertheless God; most provi- 
dent, who had promised that He will be with his Church until the con- 
summation of the world, hath raised up illustrious men to pierce, as it 
were, with the most mighty weapons of holiness and learning the mon- 
sters of heresy wandering about, and with the light of truth to dissipate 
the widely-ditfused clouds of errors. ertainly, ‘when the Arian heresy 
burst forth, than which no pestile nce more horrible has ever been 
spread abroad to the ruin of souls, besides Athanasius and other uncon- 
quered heroes, Hilary Bishop of Poitiers sharpened his pen against 
that heresy, and by the wise writings lie published, ag d the divi- 
nity of C hrist trom the blasphemies of Arius. He, in Gaul, stood forth 
like a tower to resist the fury of the Arians; he chee “ with an ana- 
thema Saturninus, Bishop of Arles, a follower of the i impious doctrine ; 
as also Arsacius and Valens, standard-bearers of the heretics, by whose 
means chiefly he, being driven into exile, relaxed nothing of his zeal 
and alacrity in the assertion of Catholic truth, inasmuch as when banished 
into Phrygia, he, in nowise shaken by the sorrows of exile, put forth his 
admirable w orks De Synodis and De Trinitate. Afterwards, when he 
was present at Seleucia, at a synod of the Eastern Bishops, where he 
defended the integrity of the faith of the Bishops of the West, he pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople, where the Arian Bishops had assembled toges 
ther, that he might detend the same taith before Constantine. More- 
over, he bravely and zealously asked leave of the emperor publicly to 
dispute with Saturninus of Arles, who nevertheless, with his partisans, 
dreading the learning of the holy Bishop, did along with them, on pre- 
tence of the disturbances which they said were arising throughout the 
East because of Hilarius, persuade the emperor to send him back to his 
diocese. Then the Church of Gaul embraced Hilarius on his return 
from the conflict with the heretics, the defender of the Catholic doctrine ; 
and being restored to his flock, zealously exerted himself, and sueceeded 
in the object of deposing Saturninus of Arles and Fortunatus of Péri- 
eueux, which bishop: being removed and deposed, the whole of Gaul rid 
itself of the Arian poison. 

Since Hilary did so many and such great things for the Catholic 
faith, it is not wonderful that he gained the praises ‘of the most learned 
of the Fathers. For of him Je ‘rome attests that, ‘*by the merit of his 
confession, and the industry of his lite, and the brightness of his elo- 
quence, he is ev erywhere praised, and his books may be perused with- 
out finding a line in them to offend.” Him Augustine calls ** the most 
acute defender of the Catholic Church against the heretics.” Nay, in 
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refuting the Pelagians by the doctrine of Hilary, he says these words: 
So speaks the Catholie, so spe aks the Doctor of the C hurches, so 
speaks Hilary.” With similar praise the Greek Fathers have approved 
of the faith and learning of Hilary ; and this consent of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers is abundantly witnessed to by the GEcumenical Synod of 
Chalcedon, since in it the Catholic faith was confirmed ‘ according to 
the expositions of the holy Fathers Gregory, Basil, Athanasius, Hilary, 
Ambrose, and Cyril.” 

These things being so, the fathers of the late Synod of Bordeaux 
have with earnest prayers besought us that to this most excellent and 
holy man, whose learning shone forth like a torch to scatter the dark- 
ness of errors, the title of Doctor, which he has so long enjoyed in some 
Churches of Gaul, may be « -onfirmed by the authority “of this Holy See, 
and that the same tiile may be extended to his honour through the 
universal Church, with office and Mass of double rite. But before we 
determined any thing on the matter, we referred it to the judgment 
of our venerable brothers the Cardinals of the holy Roman Chureh, 
charged with the maintenance of the legitimate rites, who, at an ordi- 
nary assembly held at the Vatican on the 29th day of March in the 
present year, having viewed the objections brought forward by the Pro- 
moter of the P aith, ‘and all of them having been solved by the defenders, 
the matter having been maturely consider ‘ed, and the reasons w eighed, 
they determined, Dy a unanimous suffrage, to make a reseript * for the 
erace of the confirmation of the title of Doctor, and the extension of the 

said title, with office and Mass of double rite, through the universal 
Church, in honour of Saint Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, if it please his 
Holiness.”’ 

We, therefore, willing to meet the wishes and prayers of the fathers 
of the recent Sv nod of Bordeaux, and to render due honour to the most 
holy Bishop, who by his writings illustrated the Catholic doctrine, of 
our certain knowledge and mature deliberation, and in the plenitude of 
apostolical authority, do ratify and confirm to Saint Hilary, Bishop of 
Poitiers, the title of Doctor, which he enjoys in particular churches ; 
and we will and command that the said holy Bishop be honoured for 
the future by the universal Church with the said title and dignity of 
Doctor, with office and Mass of double rite. 

We decree that these present letters are and shall be firm, valid, and 
etlicacious, and they receive and obtain their full and entire effect ; 
and that they most fully enact that the title of Doctor be given to Saint 
Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, by the universal Church, and that it must 
be so "judged and defined by all judges whomsoever, ordinary or dele- 
gated, and even the Cardinals of the holy Roman Church ; and that 
whatsoever may be attempted contrariwise on this matter, by any 
authority whatsoever, knowingly or ignorantly, is void and of none 
effect, notwithstanding the constitutions, ordinances, or other decisions 
whatsoe rer, contrary “hereunto, whether general or special, published 
by the apostolics ul see, or in universal, provincial, or synodal councils. 

Given at Rome, at Saint Peter’s, ‘under the ring of the fisherman, 
on the 15th day of May, i in the year ‘1851, in the fifth year of our pon- 
tificate. 

A, Carp. LAMBRUSCHINI. 
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DECREE OF TITE HOLY CONGREGATION OF THE INDEX. 
DECREED ON FRIDAY, THE 9TH DAY OF JUNE, 1851. 


Tir holy congregation of the most eminent and reverend Cardinals 
of the holy Roman Church, by our most holy lord Pope Pius IX., and 
by the holy apostolical see, set over and delegated to the index of books 
of erroneous doctrine, and to the proscription, expurgation, and per- 
mission of the same in the universal republic of Christendom, holden in 
the apostolical Vatican Palace, hath condemned and doth condemn, 
hath proscribed and doth proscribe, or, having been on other occasions 
condemned and proscribed, hath commanded and doth command to be 
put upon the index of prohibited books the following works: 

Magnétisme, Areanes de la Vie future dévoilés, ou l’existence, la 
forme, et les occupations de lame séparée du corps, &e. Par L. Alph. 
Cahagnet. [Magnetism, Secrets of the Future Life unveiled, or the 
existence, the form, and the oceupations of the Soul separated from 
the Body, &e. By L. Alph. Cahagnet. |— Deereed on the 6th day of June, 
1851. 

Le Magnétiseur Spiritualiste, journal rédigé par les membres de la 
Société Spiritualiste de Paris. [The Spiritualist Magnetiser, a journal 
edited by the Members of the Spiritualist Society of Paris. |—Decree of 
same date. 

Guide du Magnétiseur, ou procédés magnétiques d’aprées Mesmer, 
Puysegur, et Deleuze, &c. Par L. A. Cahagnet. [The Magnetiser’s 
Guide, or magnetical procedures according to Mesmer, Puysegur, and 
Deleuze, &c. Ry L. A. Cahagnet.|— Decree of same date. 

Trattato di Fisiologia considerata quale scienza di osservatione, di 
C. F. Burdach, Professor nella Universita di Koenigsberg, con giunte 
de’ Protessori Baer, Meyen, Meyer, G. Muller, Rathke, Valentin, Wag- 
ner, voltata dal Tedeseo in Francese de A. G. L. Jourdan. Prima tra- 
duzione Italiana, per cura di M. G. Doctor Levi Medico. [Treatise on 
Physiology, considered on a science of Observation, by C. F. Burdach, 
Professor in the University of Koenigsberg, with additions by Professor 
Baer, Meyen, &c. &c. Translated from German into French by A. G. L. 
Jourdan. First Italian translation, edited by M. G. Doctor Levi Medico. | 
—Decree of same date. 

Supplemento alla nuova Enciclopedia popolare, ovvero Dizionario 
Generale di scienze, lettere, arti, storia, geographia, &c. Torino, 1850. 
[Supplement to the new popular Encyclopedia, or General Dictionary 
of science, literature, arts, history, geography, &c. &e. Turin, 1850. |— 
‘Decree of same date. 

Dio, l’'uomo, e le lettere; Pensieri d’un Esule Italiano. [God, Man, 
and Literature; Thoughts ofan Italian Exile. |—Decree of same date. 

L’avenir prochain de la France, entrevu dans les vrais principes de 
la société et la liberté, de la souverainté soit populaire, soit nationale, et 
dans la révolution de 1789, Ouvrage philosophique, politique, et réli- 
gieux, par Abbé C. F. Nicod, Curé de la Cruix-Rousse. [The imme- 
diate Future of France, considered according to the true principles of 
society, of liberty, of sovereignty, whether popular or national, and of 
the revolution of 1789. A philosophical, political, and religious work, 
by the Abbé C, F. Nicod, Curé of Croix- Rousse. |— Decree of same date. 
The author has laudably submitted himself, and has disapproved the work. 

Three pamphlets of the Canon Fr. Brenner, the titles of which are: 
1. De Dogmate, et continet responsum ad questionem qui salvus fit? 
2. Additamentum ad scriptum de Dogmate. 3. Epistola ad Protes- 
sorem D. Troll in eandem queestionem de Dogmate. Landshut, 1833. 
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[1. Concerning Dogma, containing also a reply to the question, Who is 
fo be saved? 2. Addition to the w riting concerning Dogma. 3. Letter 
to Protessor D. Troll on the same question concerning Dogma. |— Decree 
of the Holy Office, in presence of his Holiness, on ‘Thursday, Jan. 15, 
1835. 

Therefore let no one, of whatsoever grade or condition, venture in 
future either to publish, or, being published, to read or kee p the afore- 

said condemned and proscribed works, but be bound to deliver them up 
to the Ordinaries, or to the Inquisitors of heretical pravity, under the 
penalties imposed in the Index of forbidden books. 

Which having been referred by me, the undersigned Secretary of the 
holy Congregation, to our most holy lord Pope Pius IX., his Holiness 
approved | of the Decree, and commanded it to be promulgated. 

In testimony whereof, &e. 

Given at Rome on the 9th day of June, 1851. 

J. A., Bishop of Sabina. 

Loco & Sigilli. Card. BriGno.r, Prefect. 

Fr. A, V. Mopena, of the Order of Friars Preachers, 
Sec. to the Holy Cong. of the Index. 





ANGLO-ITALIAN MISSION 


NEW CHURCH OF ST. PETER’S IN LONDON—APPEAL TO THE PIETY 
AND CHARITY OF THE ITALIANS. 


AmonG all the foreign missions, that of London presents the greatest 
hopes and demand. Those conversions to Catholicism, so frequent and 
remarkable, that necessity which in the present day Protestants feel for 
instruction in Catholie concerns, those efforts which the ministers of 
error are now making to stop the spontaneous impulse of the nation 
towards the truth, are strong reasons for conceiving the sweetest hopes 
of the immediate return of that prodigal daughter within the bosom of 
its afHicted mother—the Roman Church. Not only is the small number 
of Catholic churches in London a very formidable obstacle to the pro- 
pagation of the Catholic faith in the metropolis, but even to its preser- 
vation. Let it suffice merely to remember, that of more than 200,000 
Catholics who are now in that immense city, scarcely 30,000 can find a 
place to attend the holy Mass on the days of festival. 

The Italians, there most numerous, feel in an especial manner the loss 
they experience from the want of a church where they might freely 
assemble, and without expense listen to the holy Mass; w "hence they are 
exposed to the painful alternative either of entirely neglecting all reli- 
gious duties, or of frequenting Protestant churches. This danger of 
losing the holy faith is still more manifest to them, because some of 
their a apostate countrymen, stimulated by Protestant. gold, and trying 
every means to seduce them, have lately opened a Protestant temple 
for the Italians, which, to deceive and ensnare the simple, has been 

called, and bears on its facade, the lying title of ** Italian Catholic 
Church.” To remove, therefore, from the Italians the danger of perver- 
sion, and to procure for them fitting means to keep themselves steadfast 
in the faith, and persevering in the observance of Christian duties, the 
project has been approved by ecclesiastical authority of building a spa- 
cious church in the centre of London, in a fine position in one of the 
most majestic streets in the city, principally for the use of the Italians, 
and thence of other foreigners, as well as of the natives. In this way, 
there will be in the capital of the British empire a church Roman, not 
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only in its faith and principle, but also in its rites, in its ceremonies, 
and in the practices of sound devotion ; a church similar in its material 
construction to the ancient Christian temples; a church which, at the 
express wish of the Holy Father, will be dedicated to the Prince of the 
Apostles, St. Peter; a church which will be always governed by a con- 
gregation of Italian secular priests founded at Rome, that the Roman 
spirit may always influence the same; a church in which no payment 
will be exacted tor admission, but which will be freely open to all, and 
in which will be found confessors to confess in any language, and 
preachers to announce the divine word in the principal idioms of 
Europe; achureh which will have annexed to it schools for both sexes, 
as wellas a habitation for the clergy and other individuals employed in 
the service of the church and the schools. 

As the spot fixed upon, being freehold and the permanent property 
of the Church, does not cost less than 6600/. sterling (or more than 
30,000 seudi), it is proposed that, for the liquidation of this sum, as well 
as to provide tor the expenses of the building, an experiment shall be 
made on the generosity of all Italy, for whose advantage the work is 
principally undertaken. 

The holiness of our lord Pope Pius IX. has, in his prominent zeal 
for the good of religion and souls, by means of the holy Congregation 
for propagating the Faith, and that of the Bishops and religious orders, 
caused this great work to be most urgently recommended to the charity 
of Italian believers, and to the zeal of the Bishops of Italy. Moreover, 
the most eminent and most reverend Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of 
Westminster, Ordinary of London, has equally recommended this most 
interesting work. And tlhe most eminent and most reverend the Cardi- 
nal Viear has published a second notification, dated March 26, 1851, in 
which he repeats his recommendation to the Roman charity of this same 
most pious object. Finally, his Holiness himseit, by his rescript to the 
holy Congregation for propagating the Faith, dated March 9, 1851, has 
granted an indulgence of 100 days to whomsoever shall contribute any 
alms to this end, 

The appeal, therefore, is made in full confidence in the piety and 
generosity of the Italians, who have already the merit of having first 
diffused the light of the true faith in England, to contribute according 
to their means towards a work so meritorious and honourable for Italy, 
and for the actual condition of London so urgent and necessary. 

Alms and donations of every kind are received in Rome by the most 
eminent and most reverend Cardinal the Prefect of the holy Congrega- 
tion for propagating the Faith; by their Excellencies the Prince and 
Princess Doria Pamphili; by the Rector of the Church of the Holy 
Saviour in the Waves at the Sistine Bridge; at London by the most 
eminent and reverend Cardinal Wiseman, 35 Golden Square, or by the 
Rey. D. Raphael Melia, apostolic missionary, 54 Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
and in the other kingdoms and dioceses by the representatives of the 
holy chair, and by the diocesan Bishops, who will have the goodness to 
forward the funds to Rome or to London, according to the directions 
above given. 

At the Printing-press of the Royal Apostolic Chamber, Rome, 1851. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF FLORENCE’s APPEAL [abridged]. 

Ferdinand Minucci, by the grace of God and of tie holy apostolic 
chair, Archbishop of Florence, of the holiness of our lord Pope Pius IX., 
Domestic Prelate, Assistant Bishop of the Pontifical Throne, Prince of 
the holy Roman Empire, and Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Merit 
under the title of St. Joseph: 





